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Thusa Hill’s Easter Basket 


An Angel Entertained Unawares 


By LESLIE DANE 


HUSA HILL had come into the 
little front yard for a breath of fresh 
air, before putting on the kettle for tea. 
Her life was encircled by such a narrow 
horizon that this was the chief event of 
her day. She then took time to look 
up and down the long village street, to 
exchange greetings with passers, to 
inquire about the sick, and to receive 
the latest bit of village news. 

She and her mother lived like two 
sparrows in the small weather-brown 
house with the three- hundred - dollar 
mortgage on it. The debt had been 
incurred in ‘‘ poor father’s’’ time ; and 
after his death the two patient, toiling 
women strove vainly to reduce it. 
Whenever they had saved a few dollars 
of the principal, sewing would be slack, 
coal and provisions higher, taxes in- 
creased, or Mrs. Hill would have one 
of her ‘‘ poor spells,’’ and the money 
would melt like spring snow, leaving 
the debt no smaller. 

Thusa had tried working in the silk 
mill in the next village ; but she was 
far past youth, her fingers were too 


rough and awkward for the delicate 
winding and spooling, and her appre- 
hension was slow. Her place was 
wanted for a younger, swifter worker, 
and, with humiliation and secret tears, 
she took up again the making of sheets 
and pillowcases, or the fashioning of 
simple garments for children and un- 
fastidious ‘‘ help.’ 

Standing at the gate, her faded blue 
eyes gazing into the perspective of 
the quiet street, Thusa Hill did not 
look like a subject for romance. The 
straight, scant folds of dark blue calico 
fell stiffly about her thin little figure, 
the sun of early April cast chilly gleams 
on the plain bands of ash-colored hair 
done up ina small knot, her shoulders 
were curved and her chest was hollow. 
Yet, in the years gone by, a lover's 
voice had whispered to her on long, 


sweet, summer evenings, and a tender 
hand had stroked her brown, abundant 
hair. 

How different life might have been, 
if Henry Gleason had not misunder- 
stood that ride with Nathan Burnside ! 
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True, she had promised Henry that 
she would be at home that evening ; 
and when he met her driving with 
‘ Nathan—in answer to a sudden and 
urgent appeal from Nathan's sister — 
Henry had given her ene swift look, 
proud and stung, and had turned on 
his heel, following in the dust of Nathan’s 
wheels. 

His look had roused her defiance, 
and she would not send a word of self- 
justification. He might have had more 
faith in her—she had expected to be 
home long before it was time for his 
visit, And so, as young hearts are 
prone to pride, the note was never 
written, the word was never spoken — 
and 
weeks and months glided into years, till 
Thusa was forty. 

Henry had married his cousin, a 
feather-brained, selfish creature, whose 
own folly and vanity brought on her 
death a few years later. Now he lived 
in his childless home, with a hired farm 
boy and a bustling housekeeper. On 
winter evenings, sitting alone by the 
fire, the thought of his early love some- 
times flitted across his mind, and he felt 
sorry for her struggles, both before and 
after the death of her father. But a 
man’s pride is a hard possession — say 


justly as Henry was entitled to.it 


what you may about the obstinacy of a 
woman—and Henry Gleason’s was 
like the granite of his native New Eng- 
land hills. 

Thusa went into the house, stirred 
the fire, and filled the kettle. Her 
mother was hemming pillowcases in 
the tiny sitting room beyond, and 
called out, as she heard her daughter’s 
movements :— 

‘*There’s a few of those stewed 
prunes in the buttery, Thusa. Couldn’t 
we have them for supper instead of in a 
pie? I seem to crave something besides 


tea and bread and butter. But it’s just 
as you say.”’ 

‘‘Of course we will have them for 
supper, if you want them, mother,”’ 
said Thusa. ‘‘I don’t know as I want 
to spend time to-morrow rolling out a 
pie, anyway. There’s that nightgown 
of Sally Myers’s to be finished, for we 
need the money right away; and I 
promised to go and watch with Cynthia 
Warner to-morrow night. She's very 
bad, they say.”’ 

Her mother looked at her doubt- 
ingly. 

‘* You don’t look any too well your- 
self, Thusa. I don’t believe you're 
strong enough to watch with the sick. 
Folks that work hard’s you do can’t be 
broke of their night's rest without pay- 
ing up for it.”’ 

‘**T know it,’’ was the answer, ‘‘ but 
Cynthia would come and watch with 
me, if I was in her place.’’ 

She set the table in the little sitting 
room — they played at being well-to-do 
in ‘numberless innocent, childlike ways, 
and put on 
the two little brown-flowered plates, 
the two thin china cups and saucers with 


these two slim sparrows 


the tiny faded rosebuds and the almost 
invisible line of gilt, and the worn silver 
spoons, the last of the mother’s wedding 
outfit. Thusa cut the bread and butter, 
set the tea to draw, then went to the 
buttery for the prunes. The window 
looked ona side lane, and Thusa was 
startled to see that it was open, while a 
white, wolfish, hungry face was framed 
in the aperture, and a desperate hand 
was emptying the bowl of prunes, 
scattering the purple juice recklessly 
over the snowy shelves. 

Thusa suppressed a little scream, 
that she might not startle her mother, 
and stared at the intruder. The crea- 
ture, as if turned to stone, held its 
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hand arrested midway from bowl to 
mouth. A childish terror began to 
overspread the sharp features, and 
Thusa stepped nearer to the window. 

‘*Poor soul!’’ she said gently. 
‘** Are you so hungry that you have to 
rob our shelves? Don't be frightened. 
I wouldn’t hurt you for the world. 
Take this.’’ 

She quickly buttered a slice of bread, 
and the marauder, clutching it, burst 
into tears, which she wiped away with 
her juice-stained fingers, creating a fear- 
ful effect. 

never stoled she cried, ‘* but I 
ain’t had scarcely a bite for two days, 
an’ when I seen them things in the 
dish, I jest had to take *em.”’ 

Come around to the kitchen door,”’ 
said Thusa pityingly. She spread a 
second slice of bread, and poured into a 
little pink-sprigged cup her own slender 
allowance of milk. In view of such 
abject misery, what mattered milkless 
tea and a shortened ration of bread and 
butter? The girl slipped around to the 
kitchen door and stood there, ragged, 
unkempt, altogether wretched. Thusa 
watched her compassionately, as she 
ate and drank like a starved animal — 
for the time being she was little more. 
Taking the cup from the grimy fingers, 
and going back to wipe the shelves, 
Thusa brought out a third slice of bread 
and butter. 

By gentle questioning, she learned 
that the girl’s name was Lill Burdell ; 
that she was thirteen years old ; had 
lived with a woman in New York, who 
beat and abused her, trying ‘to make 
her steal; and that she had run 
away ; tramping and begging by day ; 
sleeping in barns at night ; honestly 
trying to get work at the farmhouses ; 
and nervously warned off the premises 
of most, with a few cold pieces, as if 


she had smallpox, that dread of rural 
districts. 

Her clothing was literally rags— 
fastened about her, heaven knows how! 
yet there was a certain frank and in- 
dependent look about the small, sharp 
features, despite the stolen prunes. 
Thusa’s starved maternal feelings 
yearned over the child. She brought 
her in to sit by the fire, then, softly 
closing the door between kitchen and 
sitting room, she told her mother the 
pitiful story. Mrs. Hill let the tea grow 
cold in her cup as she listened. 

‘*] was thinking,’’ said Thusa, as 
she refilled her mother’s cup, ‘‘ that we 
might — if you are willing —take this 
poor child in, to help around the house, 
and give me a chance to do more sew- 
ing.’ 

‘‘If you think it would be best, 
Thusa. I should hate not to take her, 
if it wouldn’t be flying in the face of 
Providence — with the interest money 
to meet, and all.”’ 

‘‘The winter's about over. The 
Lord seemed to put it into my head. 
I believe he'll open the way for us to 
afford it. And I don’t see how it can 
be flying in the face of Providence, to 
follow the verse that says, ‘Feed my 
lambs.’ 

Well, you’re the one that keeps 
things a-going, Thusa. You’ ve the best 
right to say,’’ and the old lady drank 
the last of her tea, and ate the remain- 


‘der of her bread and butter, looking 


fondly at her little brown-flowered 
plate as she did so. 

It was long past the hour for steady- 
going villagers to be in bed. Lill Bur- 
dell, fed, washed, consoled, was sleep- 
ing like an infant, in one of Thusa’s 
lavender-scented bedgowns. Her ben- 
efactress sat by the small window, 
gazing out across the fields. She 
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was restless, and her thoughts were of 
her old lover. Ministering to the 
starved and homeless waif had set her 
thinking of what might have been, if 
she had not been so proud and defiant 
in those early days. Henry had surely 
Ah, 
but that bitter, reproachful look of his ! 
She He might 
have had more faith in her, instead of 
marrying Cicely Mellen within a month. 
If he had waited, he would have seen 


been entitled to an explanation. 


could not forget it. 


that Nathan Burnside was nothing more 
(Alas! he 
had seen it, after he had forged his own 
fetters. ) 

So pride and regretful love battled 


than an ordinary friend. 


in the lonely heart. 
and Lill Burdell 


der-scented dreams. 


The night wore 
on, dreamed laven- 
It was halfway to 
dawn when Thusa, reproaching herself 
for wasted time and strength, crept into 
bed beside her adopted child. 

Henry Gleason was also keeping 
vigil with memory. A 
with Nathan Burnside had led to an ex- 


chance word 


planation of that summer evening ride 

Was it too late to sue 
Would Thusa be deficient 
in proper pride, if she should listen to 
She still remained 
Yet, 
after all, she had been to blame in not 


so long ago, 
for pardon ? 


a second avowal ? 
young and lovable in his eyes. 


explaining the breaking of the appoint- 
ment. 

So pride and affection contended in 
the widower’s heart also. The circles 
made in the ocean by the casting in of 
a pebble go on* widening ; and philoso- 
phers tell us that every physical move- 
ment produces never-ending vibrations 
in the cosmic ether. The thoughts set 
vibrating in those two practical, middle- 
aged hearts were to have swifter results 
than either dreamed. 

Two or three days later, just before 
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Easter, Lill Burdell was carrying a 
basket along the village street. She 
wore a made-over calico gown of Miss 
Thusa’s, shoes and stockings, warm 
underclothing, and a neat straw hat on 
her smooth hair. Proud of her decent 
apparel and of the trust reposed in her 
tightly 
clinched in one hand, she examined the 
houses along the street, and _ finally 
stopped hesitatingly before one. 

‘* Miss Thusy said, ‘a white house with 
green shutters,’ but I can’t remember 


as represented by a ‘‘ quarter 


whether she said the first or the second. 
I've forgot the name, too, so I must 
run my chances. There’s some hens 
a-squawkin’, anyway.”’ 

She opened the gate and walked 
boldly up the flagged walk to the front 
door. The true city gamin, male or 
female, is untroubled by bashfulness. 
Her ring was answered by a tall, thin, 
gray-haired man with melancholy gray 
eyes. Lill held out the basket in one 
hand and the quarter in the other, say- 
ing: — 

‘*Miss Thusy says will you please let 
her have a dozen fresh eggs for Easter, 
an’ she wants ’em good an’ big.”’ 

Henry Gleason stared at the odd lit- 
tle figure, who stood stock-still after 
delivering her message. 

Miss Thusy ! Was the world coming 
to an end? Then the explanation oc- 
curred to him. Thusa must have sent 
this queer child to his next neighbor, 
Mrs. Wilson, who sold eggs regularly, 
and the girl had mistaken the house. 

A sudden thought whirled into his 
mind. Not being widely read in the 
poets, the line — 

Take the goods the gods provide thee, 
did not occur to him, but he acted on 
He took the 


basket and the money, and bade the 


the principle implied. 


child come in. He was alone, the house- 
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keeper having gone to the next town 
to do some ‘‘trading,’’ and the hired 
boy was ploughing. 

Easter eggs! Thusa should have 
such an Easter basket as no young girl 
in the village could boast. In the bot- 
tom of the basket, he arranged two 
dozen of the finest, freshest eggs he could 
find in the henhouse. Then he wrote 
a hurried note — high-sounding, 
but with true love in every line. Truly 
he was making up for lost time. He 
slipped the money inside, sealed the let- 
ter and laid it on the eggs, folding a 
paper over all. Then he went to the 
housekeeper’s cherished window plants 
and loaded the basket to the very han- 
dle with Easter lilies and roses. 

** Ain't. there no change from the 
quarter ?’’ asked sharp, city-bred Lill, 
looking curiously from him to the flow- 
ers and back. 

‘““Inside—in an envelope. Miss 
Thusa will understand.”’ 

‘** Did he spose I'd lose it, if he gave 
it to me in my hand ?”” said Lill to her- 
self rather scornfully, trudging off with 
her fragrant load. A little later, the 
flower-laden basket was dumped on the 
Hills’ kitchen table by breathless Lill, 
who had come as near to running as 
the safety of the eggs would permit. 

‘*He sent you all these lots an’ lots 
of flowers, Miss Thusy, an’ the eggs an’ 
change is at the bottom of the basket. 
He said you would understand.”’ 

He! What was the child talking 
about ? 

‘*Didn’t you go to Mrs. Wilson’s, 
Lill?”’ 

‘*T went to the first white house with 
green shutters ’’ — Miss Thusa dropped 
white and trembling into the little 
kitchen rocker — ‘‘ where the hens was 
a-squawkin’, an’ the man that come to 


the door give me the eggs an’ the flow- 
ers. I didn’t see no woman any- 
wheres.”’ 

Thusa sprang suddenly from the 
chair and lifted out the flowers, Lill 
bringing water for them in an _ old- 
fashioned pitcher. | When the note ap- 
peared, Thusa caught it up and fled to 
her room, scarcely glancing at the eggs. 
Kneeling beside her patchwork-covered 
bed, Thusa wept and smiled by turns 
over her old lover's note, in which he 
told her he would be with her in an 
hour. Then, woman-like, she got up 
and began to freshen and improve her 
faded face and hair, her plain gar- 
ments. But the greatest beautifier was 
the soft light in her changed eyes. 

On a lovely summer morning, Lill 
Burdell, plump and rosy from weeks of 
care and kindness, stood on the back 
porch of the Gleason farmhouse, scat- 
tering corn to a flock of hens. Mrs. 
Hill sat near, shelling peas freshly 
picked in the morning dew; and Thusa 
Hill Gleason, looking years younger 
and prettier, was stirring in a housewilely 
fashion about her spacious kitchen, 
getting ready a substantial breakfast. 

‘* Look, grandma,”’ said Lill, ‘‘ ain't 
they pretty? An’ squawkin’ jes’ like 
they did the day I came for the eggs — 
an’ neither me nor them a-dreamin’ 
how soon we'd all be livin’ here to- 
gether.” 

Ah, Lill, you little guessed what you 
were doing that day, when you stopped? 
at the wrong house —the first house 
where the hens were ‘‘ a-squawkin’!”’ 
Nor did your Miss Thusy —who will 
always: be Miss Thusy’’ to you — 
realize, on that cold spring evening, that 
the ragged, tempted little tramp, with 
whom she shared her own scanty meal, 


was an angel entertained unawares. 
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Women’s Clubs and Household Economics 


A Broad Plane of Usefulness anda High Standard 


By HARRIET C. TOWNER 


MERICANS have always been in- 
terested in questions affecting the 
family. We have been preéminently a 
home-making and home-loving people. 
It may safely be assumed that home life 
has attained within the United States its 
most beautiful and complete develop- 
ment. Yet this has been rather inci- 
dental than of purpose. It has come to 
us as a bounty or largess, and its in- 
spiration has been moral and _senti- 
mental, rather than scientific and prac- 
tical. While the marvelous material 
development of the nation, and the 
stimulus of an era of wonderiul invent- 
ive energy, has carried into the home 
comforts and conveniences before un- 
known, these improvements have been 
slow of general acceptance, and have 
been received and used with lit- 
tle intelligence and less appreciation. 
Much less has it been understood how 
vital and intimate is the relation be- 
tween the economics of the household 
and the well-being of the nation; that 
in fact ‘‘ household economics is the 
connecting link between the physical 
economics of the individual and_ the 
social economics of the state.’’ 

The traditions that regulated the 
management of the household were po- 
tent to secure from generation to gen- 
eration the same violation of hygienic 
requirements, and the same disregard 
of physiological laws. The well-filled 
feather bed, after a half-century’s unin- 
terrupted use, was still regarded as 
among the most precious hereditaments 
with which a mother could enrich her 


daughter's stores, and the saleratus 
biscuits, such as his mother made, was 
the only certain method by which the 
young wife could insure the happiness 
of her lord. 

It was the college girl, who, break- 
ing these traditions and disregarding 
the taunts of the tradition-lovers, first 
demonstrated that the management of 
a household should be governed by 
reason and scientific truth, and not by 
tradition and appetite. With her advent 
household economics became a theme 
of interest and importance. The truth 
was felt and taught that hygiene is as 
necessary in the home as in the hos- 
pital ; that the chemistry of the kitchen 
is quite as important as that of the 
laboratory. Considering the fact that 
the application of scientific meth ‘s to 
the household is -comparatively new, it 
is gratifying to note how ready has 
been the response. No _ intelligent 
woman now sneers at the cooking 
school or the study-class, but she is 
everywhere demanding the best, and 
helping to enlighten and inspire. 

The college-bred woman early dis- 
appointed her critics by turning her 
knowledge and mental training to use 
in the home, and many of our’ best 
colleges are now giving a regular course 
of instruction in domestic science, not- 
ably the Chicago University, the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, the University of 
Illinois, the Leland Stanford, Jr., Uni- 
versity, and several others. 

It is, however, the relation of wom- 
en’s clubs to household economics to 
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which it is desired to call attention. 
The formative years in most clubs have 
been spent largely in the study of 
literature or history. The direct result 
of this study and of contact with other 
minds has been to broaden and enlarge 
the point of view, and has taught the 
value of definite knowledge. The ne- 
céssity for an intelligent -understand- 
ing of new civic and industrial condi- 
tions has led to an increasing interest 
in all social and cconomic problems, 
and closely allied to these is the study 
of domestic science, ‘‘ the science that 
Within the last 
five years departments for the study of 


teaches how to live.”’ 


domestic science have been added to a 
large number of clubs, while in many 
smaller study clubs it has been taken up 
in connection with other work. This 
movement has been greatly stimulated 
and helped by the work of the National 
Household Economics Association, 
which has formulated a definite plan of 
work. Appreciating the growing inter- 
est of clubs in this subject, one session 
of the last biennial meeting of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
was devoted to the consideration of 
different phases of household economics. 
This meeting was in charge of Dr. 
Mary E. Green of Michigan, who pre- 
sented the subject in a forcible address, 
in which she called attention to the fact 
that the power of the individual for 
good and the progress of the people 
depend largely upon the condition of 
the home. She sounded a timely note 
of warning when she suggested that 
club women were at present giving too 
much time to the study of ethical con- 
ditions in the home, when more time 
should be given to hygienic conditions ; 
intimating that until the closest atten- 
tion is given to this branch of domestic 
science women will continue to ‘‘ wrestle 


with diseases unknown to primitive man, 
when there were no cellars, no sewer 
gas, no sinks to disinfect, no carpets 
and curtains for moths and microbes, 
no steam heat to devitalize the people, 
and no complex cookery.’’ The pro- 
gram of this mecting had been carefully 
planned and embodied many practical 
suggestions, calling attention to the 
subjects which should be made the 
basis of any comprehensive study of 
domestic science. These include the 
construction of dwellings, the general 
principles of house furnishing, the com- 
position, value, and preparation of foods, 
hygienic clothing, domestic service, and 
the like. 

An account of the school of domestic 
science in Syracuse, N. Y., a self-sup- 
porting institution, was a practical dem- 
onstration of what may be accom- 
plished in that line. This school opened 
two years ago with forty-cight pupils, 
and the number has now increased to 
one hundred and seventeen, with fifty 
graduates. Reports from various clubs 
developed the fact that much practical 
work has already been done by clubs in 
various states. 

It would be easy to multiply ex- 
amples, but the work of the Denver 
Women’s Club deserves particular men- 
tion. The first steps in this direction 
were taken in Denver by the home de- 
partment of the Women’s Club. So 
far they have touched upon only three 
branches of domestic science: kitchen 
garden schools, sewing, and cooking 
classes. The kitchen garden is purely 
philanthropic work. A number of 
club members have taken what is known 
as the Emily Huntington course, and 
are giving their time to the instruction 
of children from the poor districts of the 


city. Since their first school was opened, 
training has been given to two hun- 
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dred and fifty-seven different children. 
** Such a class,’’ said a member of this 
club, ‘‘ isa sight to gladden any mother’s 
heart; the bright faces gathered around 
the kitchen garden tables, the little 
hands just finding their usefulness in 
trained manual labor, and the many 
wayward impulses of unformed charac- 
ters being turned in the right direction, 


all are there, under the guidance of 
refined and watchful teachers."’ Under 
the auspices of the same club depart- 
ment a cooking school has been organ- 
ized, following the Pratt system of 
teaching, and doing individual work en- 
tirely. Plain and fancy cooking are 
taught, beside special courses. There 
are classes for schoolgirls, a boys’ class, 
a free class for mothers from the poor 
districts, and a class in plain cooking 


free to the kitchen garden graduates. 
The work accomplished in the com- 
paratively short time since the organi- 
zation of these classes is a tribute to 
the earnestness and ability of those in 
charge. There are now two hundred 
and twenty-eight clubs in the General 
Federation of Women's Clubs which 
have departments for the study of prac- 
tical application of domestic science, 
and an increasingly large number are 
giving it a place upon club programs. 
It will be generally admitted that 
‘this combination of sciences’’ is one 
which appeals strongly to women, and 
the club woman who has a desire to 
broaden her plane of usefulness and 
elevate her standards of living cannot 
do better than encourage an interest in 
household economics. 


The Dawning 


By E. L. 


BALDWIN 


Above the distant line of woods, 
Set back against the paling gray, 
Long streaks of gold and pink appear, 
The heralds of the coming day. 


But when the arrows of the sun 
Above the eastern hills arise, 

These melt and quiver ’neath their touch, 
And deepen into noonday skies. 


Tis not alone the morning clouds 
That flush responsive to the sun ; 


Tis not alone the skies of noon 
That boast his glory fully won. 


Within the quiet dawn of life 

You chanced, a stranger, in my way, 
And Love, the sun of all our lives, 

Has ushered in the perfect day. 
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A Royal Housewife 


And Some of Her Admirable Domestic Arrangements 


By MARION PERRY 


Queen Victoria first ‘* set 

up”’ housekeeping she found 
the royal domestic accounts in the ut- 
most confusion. The greatest disorder 
prevailed, with reckless waste in every 
department and a discipline of the loos- 
est sort. Servants came and went as 
they pleased, having so many masters 
that they were, in the end, really ac- 
countable to no one. Such a condi- 
tion of affairs distressed the methodical 
soul of the young sovereign, impelling 
her to a declaration of war against 
waste and irregularities in the domestic 
proceedings. 

In the work of reform upon which 
she immediately started she succeeded 
admirably, though not without trouble 
and annoyance. Now, the royal house- 
keeping is equal to the best in the world. 
In her majesty’s immense establishment 
at Windsor, with its two thousand em- 
ployes and dependents, the greatest 
harmony prevails, the whole domestic 
machinery moving as by clockwork. 
All over the vast palace the same order 
and regularity obtains. | Every article 
has its number, place, and season. Bed- 
ding, carpets, and furniture are con- 
stantly overlooked, and picked, cleaned, 
beaten, or polished, according to class. 

Her majesty is a strict, though a kind, 
mistress, and is exceedingly particular 
as to cleanliness and perfect order. 


Once, having come across a neglected 
cabinet in a small room not often used, 
she wrote her well-known signature 
across the dust. Next day in going 
again to the same room, the queen ob- 


served that no notice had been taken of 
the cabinet. Beneath the royal signa- 
ture she then traced the name of the 
maid who had so palpably neglected her 
duty. Next morning not only the ini- 
tials and the name had disappeared but 
the girl as well. She was brought back, 
dreadfully frightened ; but the queen 
spoke kindly to her and retained her 
in her service. Indeed, her majesty is 
an exemplary mistress. Any servant 
who conscientiously performs his or her 
duties is sure of a good place and kind 
treatment for life. When age or in- 
firmity incapacitates from further use- 
fulness, a pension and a comfortable 
home are assured. There is a physi- 
cian regularly employed at Windsor for 
attendance upon the servants, and, 
should the circumstances seem to call 
for it, the queen does not hesitate to 
send her own body physician to look 
into the case. And her majesty is al- 
ways interested in the personal affairs of 
her servants, however trivial they may 
seem, often giving suggestion and ad- 
vice in the most kindly manner. 

The queen abhors debt, paying as 
she goes, like any other sensible and 
thrifty housewife ; and ordering her sup- 
plies, with strict impartiality, from every 
part of the kingdom. She wastes noth- 
ing, she stints in nothing, but practices 
a ‘‘splendid economy’? that calls forth 
the admiration of her ministers. From 
the commencement of her reign to the 
present time, the queen has not asked 
the nation for one penny towards any 
extra outlay for the entertainment of 
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foreign potentates, or for her part in 
any of the national displays, covering 
the expenditure from her own purse. 

Notwithstanding her age, the queen 
is an almost constant worker, begin- 
ning her labors early in the day when, 
at breakfast, the clerk of the kitchen 
presents to her the suggested menus for 
the day. These her majesty personally 
overlooks, adding to or taking from, 
as she may wish, making the correc- 
tions in her own hand, upon the side of 
the sheet. She also directs the nursery 
dietary for those of her young grand- 
children who may be visiting her. These 
lists are sent back to the kitchen, con- 
fectionery, and other departments before 
ten o'clock. The provision rooms at 
Windsor are never crowded with a great 
quantity of material. Each article of 
household consumption is kept in a lit- 
tle cupboard by. itself. Everything is 
measured or weighed by the clerk of the 
kitchen, according to figures recorded 
against each item on the various menus. 
No perishable articles ever come to the 
storeroom. ~The confectioners’ mate- 
rials are kept in a little room apart, 
snowy white and fitted up with small 
cupboards and glass-covered recepta- 
cles. It is in this room that all the 
sweets and cakes made for the queen 
are checked according to order book, 
and packed, to be sent to whichever 
of her palaces her majesty may be oc- 
cupying. A list of such dainties sent 
on her majesty’s order shows that she 
has a decided liking for sweets. 

Her majesty’s kitchen is immense, 
and is ruled over by a chef under whom 


are four master cooks. A large table 


of steel is in the middle of the room, 
The top and legs are hollow and the 
whole is heated by steam, which keeps 
the viands hot while the army of servants 
dish them. There are huge open fire- 


places where great joints and quarters 


are roasted, and small ones where a 


limited number of birds can be spitted. 
But for all this the queen’s own fare, 
though served upon a beautifully dec- 
orated table, is plain, her tastes in food 
and drink being simple, and her appetite 
small. While her china closet is stocked 
with costly and beautiful ware, her 
meals are almost invariably served from 
gold or silver plate, the glass used be- 
ing very thin and quite plain, save for 
the queen’s monogram upon one side. 
For state occasions, however, there is 
a priceless set of cut glass, heavy and 
magnificent. The preferred china din- 
ner service is of Chantilly ware, the bor- 
ders of royal blue and rich gold and 
each center an exquisitely painted bird. 
The plates are valued at ten guineas 
each. There is a splendid Chelsea set, 
painted brilliantly with birds and butter- 
flies which, strange to say, is never 
used. There are many other sets, din- 
ner and dessert, but the only one that 
finds favor in her majesty’s eyes is a 
very pretty one made for her by Min- 
ton late in the seventies. It has a 
beautiful blue border, with medallions 
inclosing the rose, shamrock, and thistle, 
painted in Sévresstyle. A blue medal- 
lion fills the center of each piece, on 
which are the initials ‘‘ V. R.’’ in raised 
gold. This service is always used on 
great occasions. The most charming 
of the many coffee and tea sets is again 
of Sévres, a wine-colored ground pan- 
eled in exquisite landscapes and heads 
in medallions. | Her majesty’s table- 
linen is of the finest and best. In most 
of it the insignia of the Garter, the 
Royal Arms, or the national emblems of 
Great Britain appear. All the linen is 
carefully inspected once a year, and any 
that is in the least worn is sent to the 
hospitals and charitable institutions. 
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Queen Victoria has the finest collec- 
tion of plate in the world, and she is 
justly proud of her magnificent store- 
rooms at Windsor. Before age and in- 
creasing infirmities deprived her of much 
of her bodily activity, it was her cus- 
tom to visit them frequently, and care- 
fully overlook her splendid possessions. 
Even now she occasionally visits there 
in her wheeled chair, and not one arti- 
cle in her collection but she remembers. 
Altogether her plate is valued at three 
million pounds. 

The queen, although passionately 


fond of children, was always a wise as - 


well as a loving mother, never permit- 
ting her heart to get the better of her 
head. As her children began their 
growth, no pains were spared to make 
them mentally, morally, and physically 
fitted to the high station to which they 
were born. The strictest surveillance 
was kept upon the nursery, which was 
placed next the queen’s own rooms, 
that she might have the children nearer 
to herself, and in her busy life she al- 
ways made time to wash, with her own 
hands, the latest new baby. All of her 
children were laid in the same cradle — 
now handed over to the Duchess of 
York for the use of her babies —and 
the christening robes and laces were 
used by the royal children in succes- 
sion. They were taught to be temper- 
ate, considerate, studious, and_ polite. 
Their apparel was always good and 
suitable, but no extravagance was 
permitted. The queen strictly com- 
manded «that they be kept away from 
publicity, many of the Court knowing 
them only by sight. Progress in their 
studies was perpetually reported. Gen- 
erosity was inculcated, and birthdays 


were made much of, after the German, 


fashion. The speaking of foreign lan- 
guages was encouraged by tableaus 


and private theatricals, and to stimu- 
late them to the acquirement of the do- 
mestic arts, their royal mother made 
over to the children a small cottage 
where the girls could learn to cook and 
keep house and the boys engage in car- 
pentry and gardening. 

Each of her children was studied by 
her majesty, and a course of religious 
training mapped out for cach particu- 
lar soul. The following is part of the 
course prescribed by the queen for the 
princess royal, now the widowed Em- 
press Frederick: ‘* I am quite clear 


that she should be taught to have great 


reverence for God and for religion, and 
that she should have the feeling of de- 
votion and love which our Heavenly 
Father encourages his earthly children 
to have for*him, and not one of fear 
and trembling.”’ 

This royal housewife, wise mother, and 
gentle mistress is also a most gracious, 
tactful, and considerate hostess. She 
is a delightful conversationalist, being 
up to date on all topics of the day, and 
well informed on grave subjects, with a 
keen interest in and a great respect 
for the opinions of the learned. 

Notwithstanding all the duties apper- 
taining to her lofty station, and the 
strain of constant personal care for her 
children’s health, morals, and educa- 
tion, the looking well after the ways of 
her kingdom and her houschold, Queen 
Victoria yet found time to perfect her- 
self in her favorite pursuits, for she is 
an accomplished woman, being a thor- 
ough musician and having been in her 
day a sweet singer, a beautiful dancer, 
and a fair artist, besides being always a 
strong and clear writer and a fluent lin- 
guist. She has kept her mind fresh 
by reading the best literature of all 
times, and herself in touch with the 


social problems and great thinkers of 
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the day, altogether rounding her life 
into a fair and well-nigh perfect whole. 

For those housewives of less lofty 
station who never ‘‘have time’’ for 
study, reading, or the practice of such 
accomplishments as in their girlhood 


The Prayer of the 


they acquired, it might be well to ex- 
amine into the methods and principles 
of that devoted wife, true mother, ex- 
cellent housewife, good woman, and ac- 
complished lady, Victoria, Empress and 
Queen ! 


Poor for the Poor 


By ALBINA C. WatTTs 


I asked for wealth to aid the poor, 
Whose pitied wounds I may not heal ; 
Whose presence I but ill endure 
So helpless is the grief I feel; 


When thus methought the Lord replied : 


‘* The world with all its wealth is mine ; 


My hand of love if opened wide 
Would need no trembling aid from thine.”’ 


give me wealth,’ again I said, 


‘* That I may taste the sweet employ 


Of giving orphan children bread, 
Of filling widowed hearts with joy.”’ 


And knowing well my deep distress, 
His pitying voice replied to me, 

‘* The whispered prayer, the wish to bless, 
Is all I now require of thee.”’ 


Yet once again I dared to sigh, 


‘* The rich who love thy work are few ; 


Let me but pass ‘ the needle’s eye’ 


To bear thy gifts securely through !”’ 


The voice replied in accents mild, 


‘* Both good and evil work for me ; 


If thou wert rich, repining child, 
Thou, like the rest, might faithless be. 


‘* Mourn less, yet combat more the ill 


Thou didst not cause and canst not cure ; 
Tis thine to bear thy Father’s will, 

’ Tis his to aid the helpless poor. 
And e’en in this desponding hour, 

Thou feelst that ’tis the better part 
To have the heart devoid of power 


Than having power to lack the heart.’’ 
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Easter Blossoms 


The Story of One Girl’s Human Nature 


By ELEANOR MORTON PARKER 


‘¢ DLEASE do not ask it of me, 
mother ; you don’t know how 
hard it is for me to refuse you anv- 
thing. And I cannot, I rea//y cannot, 
subject myself to their ridicule.’’ 

The frame of the slender girl shook 
with sobs as, dropping into the nearest 
chair, she covered her face with her 
hands. 

‘*] shall not insist, Margaret,’’ the 
mother answered, turning away with 
a sigh. is principally on your 
father’s account that I am so anxious. 
You know he has never heard your 
voice in church and he is so much 
better this spring. Then, do you not 
think it is treating the choir master 
badly? It is too late now to put any 
one else in your place.”’ 

‘* Don’t make it any harder for me,”’ 
the younger woman pleaded, piteously. 
“It hurts me terribly to think of 
papa’s disappointment. But if you 
could have heard how heartlessly they 
jested about my old blue serge and my 
shabby jacket and hat. I was in the 
vestibule as they passed out and I 
could not help hearing. They said it 
was a disgrace to the choir when they 


were all to have such dainty new gowns’ 


and bonnets. I am sorry to incon- 
venience Mr.Weston. I want, though, 
to make the others feel my absence. It 


may be wicked, but I cannot help it.”’ 

‘*My dear child,’’ and the mother’s 
eyes were full of tears, ‘‘ 1 sympathize 
with you as only a mother can, yet I 
beg of you to consider the matter well 
before you refuse for such a cause to 


sing the praises of Him who made so 
great a sacrifice for us at Eastertide. 
It is hard that you should know none 
of the pleasures of youth, and you 
have always been ‘so good and _pa- 
tient.’’ 

Margaret Barker was an only child. 
Her father had been an_ invalid fo 
some years, and the burden of support 
rested mainly upon her young shoul- 
ders. She bore it bravely, her courage 
seldom faltering, but for once her hu- 
man nature had asserted itself, 

All winter, as she had gone daily on 
her round of giving music lessons, she 
had thought that surely by Easter she 
could replace her dark, worn gown by 
something light pretty. How- 
ever, just when she was beginning to 
cast longing glances at the beautiful 
new spring fabrics in the windows, the 
doctors had decided that an operation 
was necessary for the long suffering 
invalid. It was only aslight one ; but 
it took every cent of the savings so care- 
fully hoarded. 

Margaret was too generous to feel 
regret. Her father’s improvement was 
ample reward for her sacrifice, and she 
went her way with a happy heart beat- 
ing beneath the dingy garb. 

She possessed a rarely beautiful 
voice and was the finest singer in the 
choir of which she was a member. 
While practicing the Easter music it had 
been difficult for her to choke down 
a sob as she thought of the contrast her 
dress would present to those of the 
other girls in the choir. Yet she nobly 
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put away all thought of self and rejoiced 
as she beheld, in eager anticipation, her 
loved father actually sitting in the 
church and listening to her voice as it 
rose and swelled until it flooded the 
edifice with its triumphant melody. 
Surely it would be worth enduring 
much to give him such a pleasure. 

Alas! Only too often a few cruel 
taunts are sufficient to shake the resolves 
of the bravest and the best, and it is 
little wonder-that poor Margaret strug- 
gled long and fiercely with herself that 
night. 

Her conscience told her that she was 
yielding to wicked, bitter feelings ; but 
in the heat of her anger she took a 
grim delight in the thought of revenge. 
Without her voice she knew that the 
Easter music would be largely a failure. 
she had 
thought 
she was singing in church and that she 
was arrayed in beautiful garments of 
soft, filmy texture, 


At last, when sleep came, 


troubled dreams. Once she 


Then suddenly 
all was changed ; and clad in robes of 
somber hue, she chanting a 
mourniul dirge over her father’s bier. 


was 


Next morning found Margaret on 
her way to Mr. Weston’s to tell him 
that she could not take part in the cho- 
The 
birds were flitting about in the glorious 


ral services of the following day. 


sunshine and pouring forth their most 
joyful lays. Crowds of happy, eager 
children stood before the gayly decked 
shop windows. Nature seemed to re- 
joice in anticipation of the coming 
Easter morn. 

It was a long way to Mr. Weston’s, 
and as Margaret neared the church she 
decided to go in and rest for a while. 
What a change the cool, dim interior 
was from the gay world without. Some 
one within the chancel was arranging 
great masses of beautiful flowers, stately 
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palms, rare ferns, graceful, trailing 
vines, and pure white lilies and roses. 
Just then the strains of an exquisite 
melody floated down the aisle. Mar- 
garet knew that the organist was re- 
hearsing for the morrow and she shrank 
back to listen unobserved. 

Somehow the flowers, the music, and 
the dim, vacant church touched her 
deeply, and, like a benediction, a strange 
peace stole over her. The bitterness 
and revenge that had a few minutes 
before filled her heart melted completely 
away. 

When she left the church an hour 
later, there was a lofty, determined look 
on her radiant countenance ; and she 
turned her steps, not towards Mr. Wes- 
ton’s, but back along the way she had 
come, 

There was not a brighter face in the 
choir on Easter Sunday morning than 
hers. Standing where she could see 
her happy parents, she poured forth her 
very soul in the anthem she was sing- 
ing. 
with the first assistant ; and even those 


Mr. Weston exchanged glances 


who had jested so cruelly forgot her 
worn apparel in- genuine admiration of 
her God-like gift. Never had they 
heard her sing so magnificently. 

The next soloist on the program was 
the young woman of wealth and fashion, 
by name Mary Gratts, who had been 
the leader in the unkind remarks which 
had hurt Margaret so deeply. 

As she stood in the shadow of the 
organ she presented a beautiful picture, 
yet she had evidently thought more of 
her appearance than her art, for a glance 
would have told an experienced person 
that her bodice was far too tight to give 
free play to her voice. 

She commenced well ; but faltered, 
turned deathly pale, and sank into a 
chair unnoticed by the congregation. 
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Margaret perceived the situation at a 
glance, and quick as thought took up 
the notes before they had completely 
died on the trembling lips. With a 
power of imitation almost marvelous 
she sang so like Miss Gratts that no one, 
save those behind the choir curtain, 
knew of the change. 

Not even Mrs. Barker knew the full 
extent of her daughter's triumph over 
self, until Mary Gratts sent an exquisite 
basket of flowers with a contrite little 
note, promising to call in a few days. 

Mr. Weston dropped in that after- 
noon to express his appreciation of Mar- 
garet’s timely and generous action. 
He fell into coming quite frequently af- 
ter that day, and they grew to know 


each other very well during the long 
summer. 

One beautiful, golden morning in the 
October following, there was a quiet 
wedding in the old church, and as the 
happy couple sped across the expanse 
of shining water that was to opena new 
world to their music-loving souls, Paul 
Weston drew his fair bride close to him 
and whispered: ‘‘I] am going to call 
you my Easter Rose, because the blos- 
soms of self-sacrifice and forgiveness that 
grew in your heart that day gave you 
to me. I was near when you overheard 
the unkind remarks of the young ladies 
in the choir and noted your conduct 
on the next Sunday. From that mo- 
ment I knew you and loved you.” 


Easter 


By LALia MITCHELL 


I have heard the Easter music 


Through the 


tall palmetto trees, 


Like the song of angels floating 
Earthward on the vernal breeze ; 

And my ears have caught the meaning 
As they never did before, 

Of the nearness and the beauty 
Of the mystic Other Shore. 


I have seen the Easter lilies, 
With their largess of perfume, 
Such as from the fields Elysian 
First adorned a Saviour’s tomb ; 
And I read therein a story 
That delights me more and more, 
Of the brightness and the welcome 
Of the open Pearly Door. 


O, the blessed hope of Easter ! 


How it floods the world with light, 
Spanning Death’s uncertain river, 

Shining through the darkest night, 
Pointing up the path of sorrow 

That Another safely trod, 
To the gladness and the glory 

Of the City of our God. 
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Notions and Novelties—VII 


As Monthly Noted in the American Metropolis 


By HESTER 


NOVEL woman's restaurant has 
been started in New York's shop- 
ping district, one in which men do not 
enter. The proprietor is cook and the 
guests wait on themselves. That is, on 
entering they take plates and go to the 
serving table for food, then pass to the 
dining room. Everything is plain, but 
nice and neat. Food is_ excellently 
cooked and the cost of no dish exceeds 
five cents. Bread and butter or a 
glass of milk is only three cents. 
Not many kinds of food are served on 
the same day. There are soups, stews, 
croquettes, vegetables, puddings, and 
custards. All who patronize the place 
enjoy the homelike flavor and the sight 
of the neat, bright, intelligent proprie- 
tor. <A steam range is used in this res- 
taurant, where prices are kept down 
because only one domestic for general 
work is employed. 
The success of such a place, where 
rents are high, is an indication of what 
might be done in smaller places. 


ste ste sb 


A baked bean consignment from 
Boston to New York is one of the 
humors of the metropolis. Punctually 
at six every Sunday morning, an ex- 
press train reaches the Grand Central 
station. To it is attached a car redo- 
lent with the appetizing aroma that the 
Bostonese know so well how to prepare. 
A number of wagons, under charge of 
an enterprising purveyor, are at hand 
to distribute these toothsome dishes to 
various portions of the city, to the de- 
lectation of a goodly number of faithful 
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ex-New Englanders and their friends. 
Among the mental and moral gifts from 
that section, the physical are not to be 
lightly regarded. 

And that reminds me of a new Sun- 
day fashion. Two first-class restaurants 
have, for the first time, a Sunday night 
table d’hote. During the afternoon 
and evening, domestics are free, as 
they should be. People accustomed to 
late dinners take that meal one day in 
seven at the restaurant. The wealthy 
class go in full dress and have family 
tables in the public dining room. 

A catless home is comfortless. Kitty 
refuses to stay in a spot where disorder 
and restlessness abound. Neat, dainty, 
peace-loving, instinct leads her to find 
at once every soft, warm corner of the 
habitation. She is naturally a woman's 
companion, as a dog is the man’s. 
Where is there a_ better illustration of 
domesticity than Kitty curled into a 
soft, round ball on sofa or cushion ? 

Is she predatory? So are numerous 
bipeds. Do we sometimes find her sly 
and treacherous ? So do we sometimes 
find human kind, who know better. 
In operatic music her voice may not 
compare with Patti’s, but what she has 
is used to the best of her ability. 
What beauty in the sinuous curves of 
her sleek coat, what impressible grace 
in her playfulness! When my big, 
handsome maltese ‘‘ Scamp,’’ with a 
sighing purr of utter content, curls 
down in a corner of the lounge beside 
my desk, home seems more homey 
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than before and the pen travels: more 
easily over the paper. 

Therefore I haunted the cat show 
at the metropolis a few weeks since. 
There were cats of low degree and cats 
of high lineage, most of them of the lat- 
ter class. The former were freak cats. 
One had only the two hind feet and 
hopped about lively as a rabbit. Some 
were heavy and sleepy, some wild and 
preud. There was black and white 
Cervera, who, wrecked on the Chris- 
tobal Colon, was forced to chant his 
solitary dirges during twenty-six days. 
Then, rescued and transferred to the 
Maria Theresa, he underwent a second 
wrecking experience, making him a hoo- 
doo in the eyes of superstitious sailors. 
But nevertheless he has since gone to 
his last sleep. 

One stately Angora, on her velvet 
cushion, declined to hold conversation 
with any but her mistress, while Manx 
tailless tabbies, comically ugly, looked 
on withenvy. Then there was a famous 
snake-catcher, and a cat that has learned 
to box, and trick cats, and one, the 
proud mother of a posterity numbering 
250, which deserves to be retired on a 
pension. It is hardly necessary to state 
that Cervera took a prize, but every 
mother’s son and daughter of them 
stood for content and domesticity. 


Upon the necessity of going into 


mourning, a large class of women who — 


possess good wardrobes offer their hand- 
some frocks at private sale. It seems 
rather shocking, at first, to combine 
But these 
are conventional persons. They know 


business thrift with grief. 


that after regulating mourning accord- 
ing to established fashions, when they 


emerge from eclipse all this finery will 
be out of date. 
Sometimes a go-between aids the 
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woman, sometimes her personal friends 
make the round of their acquaintances, 
describing toilets that have not been 
worn enough to be conspicuous. Cos- 
tumes of lace, velvet, and silk, or even 
of wool, by a little change of trimming 
will never be recognized by others. 
Not infrequently the professional clothes 
woman will be called in to offer terms 
for the entire lot. The chaffering and 
dickering that follow must afford great 
surcease of sorrow ! 

It is a custom, observed for the first 
time during this winter, for those wear- 
ing mourning to appear in such large 
assemblies as theaters and other places 
of amusements. It has not yet become 
general. 


A so-called Pascal Institute,”’ in 
reality a school for dressmaking and 
millinery, has just been opened in the 
city. It has the commendable object 
of teaching young women thoroughly 
how to make gowns, bonnets, and hats, 
to keep accounts and to shop. At the 
end of one year these learners are practi- 
cally fitted to command a good wage in 
one industry. 

In novelties, the dog-collar tie is the 
rage. It is tight fitting, about half an 
inch wide and made of either black, 
white, or colored velvet, with a contrast- 
ing color in the piping on each edge. 
A small buckle joins the ends in front. 

A more important novelty has lately 
sprung into favor, the spangling of 
frocks and mantles. These tiny jets, 
thirty or forty on a square inch, arc 
sewed on by hand. They cover the 
pattern as closely as scales cover a fish. 
The handsomest are on circular skirts 
of black lace as overdresses to use with 
skirts of silk or satin. 

Arranged in bowknots, garlands, and 
conventional figures, they are extremely 
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showy, especially in the evening under 
bright light. Of course they give em- 
ployment to needlewomen, but at what 
cost ! 

Three wrought continuously for a 
month on one dress. At the finish 
their eyes were nearly ruined. During 
some time they had to give up work 
altogether. Consequently it is hoped 
the fashion will be ephemeral. 

With or without these are worn, by 
the gay world, spangled hosiery. In 
front are hand-sewed spangles of gilt, 
silver, or small colored beads, pearls, or 
rhinestones. Some are green and gold, 
some blue and silver, all wrought in 
front with vines or patterns in mosaic. 


On a late occasion the gift of a young 
friend to a bride was a pair of white silk 
hose, wrought by the giver with silver 
spangles, headed at the top by the 
bride’s monogram, also in silver. 

Lace shirt waists will be all the style 
during the coming season. They are 
made over silk, satin, or chiffon. 
Sheath-like skirts will still be worn 
and with them tight sleeves. The old 
style scalloped edgings and embroider- 
ies are reproduced. Appliqués are to 
be worn on cloth, and curious combina- 
tions in frocks, of light and heavy ma- 
terials commingled. Groups of tucks 
and insertions appear on waists, and the 
blouse will be a favorite. 


Children and Poetry 


The Great Importance 


of Early Education 


By Susan Hayes WaRD 


GRAVE mistake is made when 

children are not taught in their 
early years to appreciate poetry. The 
lover of poetry has at his command, 
through life, a source of pleasure upon 
which he can draw at will. This taste 
can hardly be acquired late in life, but 
should be developed by home and 
school training. 

Our public schools are working in 
the right direction here, but Sunday 
schools have done much to vitiate chil- 
dren's taste in religious verse, Sunday 
school songs being, notoriously, ma- 
chine made, worthless as poetry, the 
words being written to order for the 
music, which is almost equally poor. 
Such words are mere clutter in the 
mind. Popular society songs, too, are 
generally about as bad poetry as can be 


found ; which is a pity, as songs are apt 
to haunt the memory. 

In every home there should be a good 
general collection of poems for young 
readers, and more than one would not 
come amiss. It is hard to choose 
among the many good collections that 
claim attention. There are the selec- 
tions of Whittier, and of Lucy Larcom, 
of C. F. Alexander (‘‘ Sunday Book 
of Poetry for the Young’’), ‘‘The 
Children’s Treasury of Lyrical Poetry,”’ 
Coventry Patmore’s ‘*‘ The Children’s 
Garland,’’ and the good old-time 
‘*Gleanings from the Poets,’’ with 
Mary Lamb and the Howitts well rep- 
resented, and larger collections, like 


- “The Household Book of Poetry,’’ or 


Harper’s similar publications. 
The young folks should be encour- 
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aged not only to read, but to learn, 
their favorite poems. If their elders 
are enjoying some new, good verses, 
as Kipling’s ‘‘ Recessional,’’ for exam- 
ple, let it be read aloud before the chil- 
dren and discussed. 
rhythm of the stanzas will appeal to 
them, and they will be seen afterward 


The sonorous 


reading it over for themselves. 
Children, too, are likely to remember 
what their elders sing or recite to them. 
There are many good old Scotch ballads, 
like ‘‘ Auld Robin Gray,”’ or ‘‘ Jock o’ 
Hazeldean,’’ that I know by heart, be- 
cause my grandmother used to sing 
them to me; and even now I seem to 
Gold- 
smith’s ‘‘ Turn, gentle hermit of the 


hear her voice as she recited 
dale,’’ or long passages from Scott, on 
winter evenings as we sat before the 
blaze of the open fire. Miss Larcom, 
in her ‘‘ New England Girlhood,’’ tells 
of sitting by her half-blind old aunt 
Stanley, when she was little more than 
a baby, threading needles for her, and 
listening to the songs and stories that 
the old lady told. 
beautiful 
idyllic story is the one entitled ‘‘ The 
Hymn Book.”’ 


One of the most 


chapters in that exquisite 


She says :— 


‘© As | think back to my childhood, it seems 
to me as if the air was full of hymns, as it was 
of the fragrance of clover blossoms, and the 
songs of bluebirds and robins, and the deep 
undertone of the sea. 
ody penetrates deep into my life, assuring me 
that I have not left the green pastures and the 
still waters of my childhood very far behind me.”’ 


Their mel- 


Going back to my own girlhood, | 
remember many a time when my father 
would call me from work or play that 
he might read to me a poem ; only a 
newspaper waif, perhaps, but always 
something that had touched him, and 
moved his own feelings, and so he 
passed on the emotion to his child. I 


have thus to thank him for my first 
acquaintance with Faber’s hymn, ‘‘ O, 
it is hard to work for God.”’ I remem- 
ber, when only about twelve years old, 
going to his study, broom in hand, in 
answer to his sudden call, and stand- 
ing, rapt and thrilled, as he read the 
noble verses, and then returning to my 
dull work, uplifted above all care, with 
the closing lines echoing in my heart 
and repeating themselves : — 
‘* For right is right, since God is God; 
And right the day must win; 
To doubt would be disloyalty, 

To falter would be sin.”’ 

As for learning poetry, children with 
an ear for rhythm commit verses to 
memory with greater ease than do those 
who fail to catch the swing of the meas- 
ure. | think an ear for rhythm can be 
cultivated with a little care, on the part 
of parent or teacher, to explain to the 
child who omits or interpolates syllables 
when reading or reciting verse, that he 
is changing the poetry into prose when- 
ever he destroys the rhythm of a line. 

I used to learn long poems that my 
older brothers liked, not as a task, but 
for my own pleasure, that we might 
recite them in concert when working 
together, or test each other, to see who 
remembered the most accurately. 

When we were very little children, 
my mother, too, encouraged us to learn 
verses by promising to paint for us, in 
the little reader, the pictures that illus- 
trated them. I was but four years old 
when she died, and my picture was 
never painted, but we treasured for 
years the book with illustrations colored 
for my brothers. 

A poetical scrapbook should contain 
the children’s and the mother’s special 
favorites, cut from newspapers, or type- 
written plainly, so that the little ones 
If only the 


can read them easily. 
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mother is to handle the book, it might 
have the cuttings placed in strong en- 
velopes, the faces of which are attached 
to the leaf and the contents noted on 
the flaps. Thus poems by the same 
author, or of the same general style, as 
poems of flowers, or birds, heroes, and 
so on, could be kept together in the 
same envelope ; but if the book is to be 
intrusted to little hands, it is better 
that each cutting should be firmly 
pasted to the page, with sufficient space 
left for the author's name and any note 
about him that may be wisely added. 
If it is an original poem, not ‘‘ selected,”’ 
the name and date of the paper pub- 
lishing-it should always be added. 

It would not be a bad idea for each 
child to set up such a scrapbook of his 
own, and to decorate its pages with 
pictures of his own choosing, taken 
from illustrated journals, using care to 
select such only as really illustrate the 
subject in hand. 
books for children’s hospitals made in 


I have seen charming 


this way, and I know by personal ob- 
servation that such homemade selec- 
tions of poetry are literally read to 
pieces by a family of intelligent children. 

Children are to 
parents do not allow Mother Goose to 


be pitied whose 


shed her beneficent influence over their 
tender years. People are occasionally 
met with who are so matter-of-fact that 
they fear lest the repetition of an 
obvious impossibility, like ‘‘ The cow 
jumped over the moon,’’ may teach 
children to lie ; but little people live in 
a world of imagination, and if the good 
old standard giants and fairies are de- 
nied them, they will create monsters 
and pigmies for themselves. 

I hope, too, that good, literal Dr. 
Watts is not wholly out of favor. ‘‘ Let 
dogs delight,’ ‘‘’Tis the voice of the 
sluggard,’’ and ‘‘ How doth the little 
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busy bee’’ have still a message for 
quarrelsome, lazy, and idle children ; 
and no lullaby for baby ears can surpass 


‘in sweetness the simple Christian ballad, 


‘* Hush, my dear, lie still and slumber.”’ 

As soon as they pass early childhood, 
the days of Mother Goose and baby 
songs like those of Eugene Field, 
poems of heroes and of valor begin to 
delight the young, and then such a col- 
lection as Lanier’s ‘‘ The Boys’ Percy”’ 
would not come amiss. Longfellow will 
then hold them captive with Hiawatha, 
and Walter Scott with Lochinvar and 
stirring passages from Marmion, and 
soon they will be ready for poetry with 
more thought and less action. 

‘* But what is the good of all this?”’ 
it may be asked. ‘‘ Why try to culti- 
vate a taste for poetry in one who has 
no natural bent toward jit?’’ Because 
poetry is the highest, noblest form of a 
nation’s literature, and whoever does 
not learn in childhood to read and enjoy 
it, is likely to miss through life the very 
best literature of his mother tongue 
with all the inspiration it carries with it. 
As Lanier says in his Introduction to 


‘* The Boys’ Percy,’’— 

‘« T know that he who walks in the way these 

following ballads point, will be manful in nec- 
essary fight, fair in trade, loyal in love, gener- 
ous to the poor, tender in the household, pru- 
dent in living, plain in speech, merry upon 
occasion, simple in behavior, and honest in all 
things.” 
For poets are prophets, and Tennyson 
can teach a girl that ‘‘’ Tis only noble to 
be good"’ and Burns can make a boy 
understand that 

‘* The honest man, though e’er sae poor, 

Is king of men for a’ that!”’ 
better and earlier than preachers or re- 
formers. It is a wise mother who en- 
forces and drives home her lessons, 
secular or moral, by a poem or a song. 
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THE BriGut WATERS OF THE PERKIOMEN 


A. Naturalist’s Nest 


The Home of Audubon 


By ALDEN W. QuiMBy 


HERE the bright waters of the 
Perkiomen mingle with those of 

the ‘‘hidden  river’’—for such is 
the interpretation of the appellation 
Schuylkill,’’ bestowed by the Dutch 
because its junction with the Delaware 
is not easily noticed—is the property 
known as ‘‘ Millgrove Farm,’’ in Mont- 
gomery county, Pa., famous as_ being 
once the estate and studio of John 
James Audubon, the eminent naturalist. 
It was a red-letter day when I set 
out to find this cage of a vara avis, the 


author of the celebrated and sumptuous 
book, ‘‘ The Birds of America,’’ sold at 
a thousand dollars per copy. It wasa 
glorious October morning. and, despite 
the warm breath of summer that still 
lingered in the air, the tints of autumn 


were significantly spreading in the 
meadows, by the wayside, and among 
the dense green masses of foliage that 
covered the wooded hills. The walk 
of a dozen miles across the beautiful 
Chester valley, over the silvery Schuyl- 
kill and up the bluff on the northern 
shore, was not only provocative of 
appetite, but invigorating and_ inspir- 
ing. One has but to glance at the 
handsome and _ expressive features of 
the great ornithologist, as shown in his 
portrait, to comprehend what keen 
delight he must have had in roving 
over such a fascinating country in quest 
of nature’s treasures. 

The thoughtfulness of the present 
proprietor of ‘‘ Millgrove’’ in- 
scribed upon the stone gateway guard- 
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ing the spacious avenue that leads to 
the residence the words, ‘‘ The first 
home in America of John James Audu- 
bon.’’ There is a gentle descent to 
the little plateau upon which the house 
and its outbuildings stand, but even a 
pedestrian needs to put on brakes in 
venturing down the path from the man- 
sion to the bank of the stream. 


THE AuDUBON House 


The substantial stone structure has 
undoubtedly received some modern 
touches ; but the 
western annex suggests that its primitive 
quaintness has been undisturbed by 
the more than a century and a quarter 


appearance of its 


that has elapsed since its erection ; for 
the date 1762 appears on 
up on the eastern gable. 
The outlook from the mansion is 
superb. The narrow but picturesque 


a stone high 


vale of the Perkiomen spreads away 
beneath, and the outline of the great 
bend of the Schuylkill, bordered by 
magnificent hills, including the historic 
heights about Valley Forge, is dis- 
tinguished as it sweeps to the southeast- 
ward. 

On the verge of the smaller stream 
still stands the old grist mill in which 
Audubon took such delight. It was 
mighty in its day, but a long silence 
has succeeded to the rumble and clatter 
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of its busy wheels and burr-stones, and 
it looks quite solitary and mournful in 
the shadow of a great hill covered with 
trees. Part of a ‘‘cave,’’ much used 
and prized by the naturalist, is also to 
be seen. 

Rich meadows flank the stream ; 
and occasionally campers yield to their 
seductions and erect tents upon the 
greensward, to breathe the cool atmos- 
phere that envelops the spot even in 
midsummer. One such, equally ardent 
as Sunday-school superintendent and 
fisherman, who rises early to pursue 
either avocation, eloquently tells how he 
once reached the mouth of the Perkio- 
men at three in the morning, and 
heard the dawn ushered in with the 
melodious songs of a bird choir almost 


innumerable. It seemed as 


though 
the long-branching trees on the banks 
almost met in mid stream, and that the 
songsters on either side 


feathered 


THe OLD MILL 


poured out their rapturous notes in 
high rivalry. No wonder Audubon 
in such a treasure-house of 
Although two or three rail- 
roads traverse the region the estate is 
still much secluded ; but then the birds 
reigned absolute monarchs of all they 
surveyed. 

What a feast it would have been to 


reveled 
nature. 
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the average boy to visit Audubon’s 
library, and see the proofs of his tireless 
labor and skill in the form of stuffed 
birds and squirrels, opossums and 
raccoons, and indeed every creature of 
the forest ; but what an inexpressible 
boon to be permitted to accompany 
him upon his annual excursions into 
‘*the forest primeval,’’ and partake of 
his hairbreadth adventures ! 

And what a lustrous lesson shines 
out of his patience and devotion exhib- 
ited after the luckless fate of his great 
labors! Years of toil had resulted in 
the completion of colored delineations 
of perhaps one thousand birds ; and 
these, deposited in the warehouse of a 
friend during an absence of a few weeks, 
were destroyed by rats. Though the 
shock plunged Audubon into a tever 
that lasted several weeks, and nearly 
proved fatal, he nevertheless 
dressed himself to the enormous task 
of restoring his precious plates. For 
three years, with gun and game-bag, 
pencil and portfolio, he hid himself in 
the forest, and was able at last even to 
excel his first work. 


Through the long years of his busy 
career and enthusiastic research, he 
explored various parts of the United 
States, and ranged the coast from 
Labrador .to Florida. His span of 
life was the scriptural threescore 
years and ten, and his deeply religious 
temperament often voiced itself in grati- 
tude for the happiness of his entire 
days. Surely the type of life he led is 
at the acme of the useful and enjoyable 
disposition of -the heritage of earth, 
and his studies of the humbler creatures 
and their habits, eventuating in the 
elaborate volumes, ‘‘ The Birds of 
America,’’ ‘‘ The Quadrupeds of Amer- 
ica,’ ‘* The Biography of American 
Quadrupeds, and ‘‘ The Ornitholog- 
ical Biography,’’ have secured for him 
an enduring and splendid monument. 

In 1851, Audubon, who had, in later 
years, regaled his passion for the charms 
of nature with the constant view of the 
beauties of the Hudson, fell asleep in 
his residence on the banks of that lordly 
river, and passed over that other ‘‘ and 
unknown stream that leads at last to the 
light.”’ 


Easter Bells 


By T. E. MCGRATH 


Ring, gladsome bells of Easter-tide, 
The Christian's pzean far and wide, 
From Russia's plains of frozen snow, 
To fields where Easter lilies blow, 


Christ is risen ! 


Laughing beneath the warming sun, 

The merry brooklets tinkling run, 

And bursting buds reveal the sheen 

Of summer’s wealth of leafage green. 
Christ is risen ! 


From the long night of winter's sleep, 
To life the fair spring blossoms leap ; 
So ’mid the night of pagan gloom 

Now light and life shine from the tomb. 


Christ is risen ! 


lt 


Easter 


By W. G. 


Morn 


PARK 


The heart is glad on Easter morn, 
When chime of bells floats on the air, 
And song of bird exultant swells, 
And life is springing everywhere ; 
When underneath the snowdrift white 
The violet and daffodil 
Push bravely upward to the light, 
Unmindful of the storm-winds chill. 


Within the heart a new hope springs, 
A hope that life from death is born ; 
The soul is filled with rest and peace 
Upon this happy Easter morn. 
Let joy-bells ring and anthems rise ; 
Our hearts are glad this festal day ; 
For Christ arose one Easter morn 
And Death hath lost his powerful sway. 


Seasonable Menus—I V 


Including an Easter Dinner 


By MARGARET BURROUGHS 


S it, as some women seem to feel, a 
small thing to make home attractive, 
and 
viting ? 


one’s table wholesome and _in- 
The happiness and well-being 
of her family demand that every woman 
give a certain amount of attention to 
these things, and no degree of energy 
expended in other directions can com- 
pensate for its lack. Careful planning 
and supervision on the part of the 
mistress will accomplish wonders with 
asmall income. Dainty little réchauffé 
dishes may many times be prepared 
from materials already at hand. If left 
entirely to her own devices, however, 
cook is not likely to think of them. It 


to order a fresh 
roast, or chops, than to utilize the odds 
and ends in the larder. 


is easier, moreover, 
Consequently 
much good material goes to waste which 
is capable of being converted into most 
appetizing dishes. On the score of 
economy alone, it certainly is worth 
while to exercise a careful supervision 
of the cuésine. 


MEALS FOR A DAY 
BREAKFAST 


Strawberries au naturel 
Quaker oats 
Economical croquettes 
Broiled potatoes 
Toast. Coffee 
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DINNER 


Cream of corn soup 
Roast beef with horse-radish sauce 
Brown potatoes. Small string beans 
Jelly. Radishes 
Cerise sherbet 
An Easter salad 
Compote a la Russe 
Fancy cakes. Coffee 
TEA 
Thin slices of buttered bread 
Cold meat. A German salad 
Tea. Little cakes 

Select fine, perfect berries free from 
sand for serving in this way, as they 
should not be washed. The less at- 
tractive fruit may be washed and set 
aside for shortcake. Do not remove 
the hulls or stems. Pass powdered 
sugar with the berries, which are eaten 
from the stem. 

It often happens that the larder con- 
tains a cold chop, the tough end of a 
porterhouse steak, a bit of fowl, and 
the less attractive portions of a roast of 
veal, lamb, or beef. These fragments 
may be utilized in making delicious 
croquettes, whose flavor is really finer 
than of those made from one kind of 
meat. When beef is used, take pains to 
chop it fine, as it is less tender than lamb 
or veal. For one and one-half cups 
of minced meat make the following :— 
Thick Cream Sauce 

Melt two generous tablespoonfuls of butter 
and when bubbling stir in four well rounded 
tablespoonfuls of flour. Cook several moments 
without browning, then add gradually one pint 
of hot milk, stirring vigorously meanwhile to 
prevent it from lumping. A strong wire egg 
whisk is excellent for beating a cream sauce. 
When perfectly-smooth, season the sauce with 
afew drops of onion juice, a tablespoonful of 
lemon juice, half a teaspoonful each of salt and 
celery salt, a pinch of white pepper, and a dash 
of paprika. Stir in the meat; set aside till cold. 


Croquettes 

Have at hand a plate of fine bread crumbs 
and an egg beaten slightly with a tablespoonful 
of milk. Drop a tablespoonful of the croquette 
mixture into the crumbs, roll and shape as 
desired, then dip lightly into the beaten egg 
and roll a second time in the crumbs. As the 
croquettes are finished, lay them on a plate and 


set in the refrigerator till ready to fry them. 
This makes them firmer and easier to handle. 
Fry them in deep fat, which should be heated 
till it smokes. If not hot enough the croquettes 
are likely to burst. One minute should suffice 
to cook them. The onion may be omitted if 
preferred. In any case there should be but the 
merest suggestion of an onion flavor. This 
amount makes eighteen croquettes of average 
size. 
Broiled Potatoes 

Cut cold boiled potatoes in slices about a 
quarterof aninchin thickness. Roll in melted 
butter, season with pepper and salt and broil in 
a fine wire broiler. Heap the potatoes in the 
center of the platter and arrange the croquettes 
around them. 
Cream of Corn Soup 

This soup is ordinarily made only from green 
corn. Canned corn will answer very well. 
Chop one can of corn very fine and cook slowly 
for half an hour in one quart of wife stock 
(veal or chicken). Strain and rub the corn 
through a sieve. Return tothe fire, adding one 
pint of cream and a small slice of onion. Melt 
a tablespoonful of butter and cook in it a heap- 
ing teaspoonful of flour. Pour a little of the 
hot soup into it and rub free from lumps, then 
add. all to the soup. Season with salt and 
pepper (the amount depending on the seasoning 
already used in the stock), remove the onion, 
and, just before serving, add the yolks of two 
eggs well beaten. The soup should not be very 
thick, but the flour is needed to make it 
smooth and prevent the corn pulp from sink- 
ing to the bottom. 


Many families regard roast beef as the 
most extravagant meat they can buy. 
A good seven-pound roast will cost 
about ninety cents. In afamily of five 
this should answer for at least three 
meals, which is not after all so extrava- 
gant. Season the meat with salt and 
pepper, and dredge well with flour. 
Sprinkle flour also over the bottom of 
the pan and put pieces of the beef fat 
from the trimmings or a little good drip- 
ping in the pan. Have the oven very 
hot and roast about sixty minutes if 
liked rare —a little longer if preferred 
well cooked. After the meat has begun 
to brown and the flour in the dripping 
pan has colored, a little hot water may 
be added. Baste the roast frequently. 
Beef that is a little w2derdone, as the 
English say, is better for réchauffé 
dishes, or to serve cold. 
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Horse-radish Sauce 

Mix together and heat over water two table- 
spoonfuls of cider vinegar, four tablespoonfuls 
of grated horse-radish as prepared for use, one 
tablespoonful rolled cracker crumbs, one-half 
teaspoonful of powdered sugar, one teaspoon- 
ful of salt, a pinch of white pepper, one table- 
spoonful of made mustard and a gill of sweet 
cream. Serve hot. 
Browned Potatoes 

These are especially nice with roast beef. At 
this season when the potatoes are old, it is well 
to pare them an hour or so before cooking and 
let them lie in cold water. Cook them in the 
pan with the roast, basting often with the drip- 
pings. Serve as a border to the roast. 


Cerise sherbet is not made from cher- 
ries as its name would seem to indicate. 
Indeed it is difficult to distinguish just 
what the flavor is. The color is the 
rich pink of the American beauty rose, 
and it isthe color, doubtless, which sug- 


gested the name. It is a very decora- 


tive ice and is especially suitable for 


serving between the meat and salad 


courses. Sometimes at informal din- 


ners it is brought on before the meat 


course is removed. It should be served 
in champagne glasses. 
Cerise Sherbet 

Cook one quart of cranberries with a pint of 
water. Strain, and to one pint of juice adda 
pint of sugar. Stir till the sugar is dissolved, 
then add one tablespoonful of gelatine, previously 
soaked for twenty minutes in one-fourth cup of 
cold water, and the juice of two lemons. Al- 
low the sirup to cool, pack the ice cream freezer, 
then turn in the sirup and freeze at once. It 
must not be allowed to stand even a moment 
without turning the dasher lest the gelatine 
harden at the bottom of the can. 
An Easter Salad 

The plates of salad must be arranged before 
sending to the table. Have ready a quantity of 
soft, well-seasoned cottage cheese and some 
mayonnaise dressing. Make the cheese into 
balls about an inch and a half in diameter, then 
carefully flatten until about a quarter of an inch 
thick, keeping the edge round and unbroken. 
As the rounds are prepared lay them on a flat 
surface —a marble slab is especially good, but 
the molding board will answer. Now with a 
very small circular cutter, cut out the centers of 
each cake. Have ready some lettuce well 
washed ‘and drained, and with a silver knife cut 
it in shreds. On each plate arrange the lettuce 
like a little nest, place the cake of cheese in the 
center and fill the open space with mayonnaise. 
The effect is that of a poached egg, and the 
salad is an appetizing one. In handling the 
rounds of cheese it will be well to make use of 
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a broad blade or a pancake turner, lest they 
break in removing from the board to the plates. 
Compote a la Russe 

To one cup of grated or shredded pineapple 
(the canned fruit will answer) use the pulp of 
five oranges, one banana cut in small bits, two 
tablespoonfuls of broken walnut meats, and a 
cupful of fine strawberries. Arrange a layer of 
the fruit ina dish and sprinkle with powdered 
sugar, then another layer, until allis used. To 
one-fourth of a cupful of pineapple juice add 
two tablespoonfuls of sherry wine and a few 
drops of Jamaica rum, and pour this over all. 
This dish may be modified in various ways 
to suit the taste and convenience. The wine 
may be omitted if preferred, and many persons 
will like it better without the banana. Malaga 
grapes halved and with skins and seeds removed, 
peaches and apricots, all make a pleasant addi- 
tion to the comfote. The amount of sugar 
needed will depend on the fruits chosen. 
With freshly grated pineapple more will be re- 
quired than when the canned fruit is used. The 
compote should not stand long after the straw- 
berries are added. If it should be necessary to 
prepare it some time in advance, set aside the 
berries, adding them shortly before serving 
time. Keep the comfote on ice till the last 
moment. It should be cold and refreshing. 


A German Salad 

Mix together one pint of diced, cold boiled 
potatoes, one good sized cucumber pared and 
cut in small cubes, a cup of sliced celery, and 
one sour apple pared and sliced very thin. 
Make a salad dressing as follows: Mix one- 
third of a cup of melted butter, the yolks of five 
eggs slightly beaten, a small teaspoonful of 
made mustard, a teaspoonful of salt, half a tea- 
spoonful of granulated sugar, a dash of Cayenne 
and one-third of a cup of cider vinegar. Mix 
thoroughly and cook over hot water, stirring con- 
tinuously to prevent curdling. Continue to beat 
for a few moments after removing from the fire. 
The dressing should be quite thick and perfectly 
smooth. When cold, add one-half cup of thick 
cream and a teaspoonful of grated onion. Mois- 
ten the vegetables well with this dressing and 
set on ice for several hours before serving. 
When celery is not in season, use a little celery 
salt. Red beets make a pretty garnish. 


Little Cakes 

One cup of granulated sugar, one-half cup of 
butter, three eggs, two-thirds of a cup of strong 
coffee, one generous tablespoonful of ground 
cinnamon, one small tablespoonful of ground 
cloves, one cup of seeded raisins, one-half cup 
of dried currants, two and one-fourth cups of 
sifted flour mixed with two heaping teaspoon- 
fuls of baking powder. Mix butter and sugar 
to a cream, add yolks of eggs and beat well, 
next the spices, the coffee, and the flour and 
beaten whites alternately, reserving a little of 
the flour to mix with the fruit, which is added 
last of all.. Bake half of the mixture in a loaf 
and the remainder in muffin rings or patty 
pans. Ice with plain boiled frosting flavored 
with vanilla. 
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The Domestic Problem—III 


Taking the Situation Seriously 


By MARGARET BISLAND 


‘* A FTER all,”’ said a clever woman 

when the servant question rose 
to the top in the stir of conversation, 
‘* what is the use of taking the situation 
so sericusly ? So far as I can see,’’ she 
went on cheerfully, ‘there is not any 
brightening before us of the prospect. 
Let us try to be satisfied, and not worry, 
and make up our minds it isn’t after all 
a matter of as great importance as we 
think 

Now let us see if it is a matter of 
slight importance. In the first place 
the increase in incompetent servants has 
raised the price of wages to its present 
phenomenal figure. Wherever labor is 
unskilled and uncertain the wage scale 
rises higher and higher. It is exactly 
the same in all professions. Wages are 
ten per cent. higher in London than in 
Berlin, just that much higher in New 
York than in London, and again ten 
per cent. higher in St. Paul than in New 
York. If New York city should sud- 
denly receive an addition to its popu- 
lation of ten thousand women adepts in 
house work, it would all at once be pos- 
sible to secure a maid servant for one- 
The ten 
thousand skilled workers would, by 


half the wages now paid. 


filling at once all the good places, oust 
the incompetents and force them, very 
much like rats leaving a sinking ship, 
to take refuge where and on what terms 
they could get, not on the present 
principle of the terms they will take. 

A fairly capable house servant to- 
day, a chambermaid, or a waitress can 
afford to demand wages amounting to 


sixteen, eighteen, and even twenty dol- 
lars a month. Ina house where three 
servants are kept and the owners thereof 
assume to hold a modest position in 
society a cook of any capacity receives 
twenty dollars a month. In apartment 
houses, where a family can afford the 
serviees of but one woman, fifteen dol- 
lars is the average wage paid. In homes 
where luxury is enjoyed and _ hospital- 
ity dispensed, and where a corps of do- 
mestics are kept, the wages run very 
much higher. A_ butler demands from 
thirty-five to sixty dollars, a coachman 
nearer seventy-five, a lady’s maid 
twenty-five to thirty dollars, and nurse 
and house maids do not come for less 
than twenty to twenty-five. At the in- 
telligence office these would-be em- 
ployes lay down their exactions with 
much the independence and authority 
a famous author might display when 
approached. by an editor for a manu- 
script. They must have so much time 
out and to themselves, a place for re- 
ceiving friends, special dishes they pre- 
fer, extended vacations so often in the 
year, and so on. 

The severity of servants with their 
mistresses has passed into a byword and 
a jest ; therefore if you can only keep 
one maid and you wish her to be will- 
ing, industrious, respectful, with a mod- 
est estiMate of her worth, you try to 
entrap some young girl, just over from 
her motherland. — It is necessary for her 
to remain but a year in this country, and 


if she is not of uncommonly good fiber 
she will begin to grow restless. She 
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must change unless her wages are raised. 
Ten to one the mere threat of her leaving 
is the sole reason for acceding to her de- 
mand. She is not trustworthy, neat, or 
capable, but with a sigh the mistress 
agrees that to change would bring no 
betterment, and the girl knows that in 
America there are always plenty of va- 
cant places, docile housekeepers, and 
fat wages to be had for the asking. 

Now just as a matter of figures let us 
compare the state of the domestic field 
with that of almost any department the 
business world offers. We hear no 
wail from men engaged in commerce 
about the high wages of bookkeepers; 
for instance. When a man wants a 
bookkeeper he puts an advertisement in 
the daily paper. In a few hours he 
has his pick of not one but any number 
of dozens of men who come equipped, 
not to ask questions but to answer 
them. The applicants are respectful, 
eager, willing. The man in the revolv- 
ing desk chair requires sobriety, 
honesty, fidelity, and the finest capabil- 
ities. Legal holidays and Sundays he 
allows, but beyond a stated vacation 
in summer he requires the applicant's 
time all day and every day, and often 
enough until late at night. He will 
pay an assistant accountant ten to 
twelve dollars a week, and if applicant 
number one objects, the man in the re- 
volving chair waves him politely aside. 
He makes no concessions, for he knows 
that if number one refuses the chance 
or leaves after a week there are many 
young men as sober, as earnest, and as 
skillful to put right in the place. 

This condition has been brought 
about by the competition of expert 
workmen. If to-morrow every book- 
keeper deserted the city of New York, 
in a year’s time their absence would 
be forgotten, their places would be 
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filled, and the moderate wages would 
continue to be paid out to accountants. 
The business men would see to it, for 
no man can do business profitably if he 
can only command incompetent, un- 
certain labor at high wages. 

Our women, however, continue to 
virtually insist that the impossible can 
be done. Their insistence is answered 
everywhere by failure. They not only 
pay the big wages, but they suffer loss 
on every hand. The wealthy women 
are cleverly cheated by their servants, 
and mournfully wink at it ; the mistress 
of small means is her own house servant 
at intervals ; or when she wishes a dainty 
dish made, or a pretty dinner served, 
she has things from the caterer, sets 
her table herself, and the servant looks 
on approvingly. Down in the kitchen 
her cook is wasteful and destroys 
ingredients in experiments mis- 
takes. Out in the laundry the clothes 
are scorched and smeared and torn. 
A sadder loss is that of a well-conducted 
home. 

The American man is a patient, long- 
suffering creature. He is not apt to 
complain very seriously if his morning 
coffee is an abomination and the hot 
bread a heavier burden than his finan- 
cial cares. But a cup of cold, weak 
coffee and a soggy roll will often make 
an actual difference in a man’s content 
and success in a day’s work, while to 
a man who labors strenuously eight 
hours in twenty-four, a well-managed 
home and a well-spread table are al- 
most essentials to health and happi- 
ness. On the other hand, children are 
even more sensitive, both in body and 
mind, to perfect domestic government. 
Every mother ought to realize that in 
her daughters she is training up the 
housekeepers of the next generation, 
and that a girl who hears her mother 
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constantly declare that the good serv- 
ant is a myth, who sees her mother 
rebuffed and discouraged by the weaker 
characters and minds in the kitchen, is 
sure to imbibe the maternal views and 
philosophy. 

Now proving that ina matter of hard 
dollars and cents, that morally and 
physically, this domestic condition is a 
cruel expense, the question naturally 
arises: Is there any antidote at hand 
for this evil in the domestic system ? 
There is, indeed, but women alone can 
apply it. They can agree to establish 
schools in which to train young serv- 
ants, since this is a day when the educa- 
tional institution flourishes, or they can 
agree to follow the ancient method of 
their ancestresses and make of every 
home a little school. 

To begin with, a woman should real- 
ize that, no matter what other sort of 
culture she may be able to instill into 
her daughter's brain, whether . that 
daughter is destined for art, literature, 
or the sciences, one species of knowl- 
edge must be her inalienable birthright 
and heritage, a knowledge of the art of 
housekeeping. Our girls go out into 
the world to-day rich in their acquaint- 
ance with Greek classics, learned in 
psychology, philology, or what not 
else, and more crassly ignorant of the 
proportions of flour, salt, and yeast that 
make bread, than a round-eyed little 
negro lass on a Southern plantation. 
Colleges are built and fortunes given to 
enable women to store their minds with 
all manner of learning, but the mother 
ought to see to it that for the highest 
office her daughter can be called upon 
to fill, that of housekeeper and mistress 
of servants, she is early and thoroughly 
fitted and equipped at home and under 
the maternal eye. 

So much do women owe the future. 


For the present it would need no more 
prompt corrective for the domestic dis- 
tress of the time if a thousand house- 
wives took a solemn oath not to suffer 
the shame of knowing that servants 
come and go from their employ no 
wiser and no better trained for having 
lived in their houses. A mistress who 
is a person of fine pride, of character, 
and of good intelligence, would be 
shocked, no doubt, did she pause and 
consider that the various Ellens, Annes, 
and Sarahs who dwelt at intervals under 
her roof, went thence just as ignorant, 
lazy, and indifferent as when they found 
its shelter. Yet that is just what these 
serving women do, and who is to blame ? 

Not the domestic, but the mistress, 
for if every mistress considered it her 
duty to add some one good habit, one 
tiny talent, to the list of accomplish- 
ments necessary to the well-trained serv- 
ant, in due course there would come 
into existence a corps of workers with 
capabilities in spite of themselves. — If 
mistresses could but realize this, there 
would be no need of schools for train- 
ing servants. The individual home 
would then take the place of the institu- 
tion, the mistress would assume the part 
of the instructress, and she who wrote 
a reference for a servant dismissed, 
would emphasize some one, two, or 
three specialties and capacities as her 
own gift to the servant and to the future 
employers. 

Not only is this an obligation due 
herself and her sister housekeepers, but 
a debt of long standing owed the serv- 
ant. The kind heart of the modern 
woman reaches out to manifold chari- 
ties, and women will sacrifice much to 
visit the poor and_ afflicted, while at 
home dwell subjects ripe for charity. 


Not the charity of dispensing other gifts 
than good training and example, for 
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that to-day is the most pressing demand 
a servant makes upon her employer. 

By this is not implied a closer guard-- 
ianship of her character than impress- 
ing upon her the importance, dignity, 
and value of her humble work and the 
beauty of excellence in her profession. 

To cite the impressive case of one 
She first found employ- 
ment in New York a few hours after 
landing. At the dock a would-be mis- 
tress, liking her honest face, fell to the 
usual questioning. Ellen seemed likely 
to prove of the usual caliber — willing, 
but very ignorant of* most forms of 
housework. 

‘* There is one thing I can do,”’ the 
young woman ,finally asserted with 
pride ; ‘‘I can wash and iron.’’ So 
on this guaranty she was taken into 
her first American home and really she 
From lace frills to dish 
towels her work was done with most 
exquisite taste and care. A clergyman’s 
wife, who had been her mistress in Ire- 
land, had taught her this. 

‘* She made me learn,’’ confessed the 
girl, ‘‘She told me that I should be 
ashamed to grow up and go out to a 


Irish woman : 


could wash. 
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new country and know nothing but 
how to feed a pig and scrub a floor ; 
so I learned how, and now I. love to 
do it.”’ 

When the household was broken up, 
and Ellen was again out of employment, 
she found a place immediately as head 
laundress in‘a great Fifth Avenue 
home, at large wages, and she has held 
her place ever since. The teaching her 
Irish mistress gave her stood her in 
good stead; it kept her from loafing 
in intelligence offices, from knocking 
about in rough boarding houses, gave 
her a distinct value and position in her 
profession, and has been a staff and 
prop to her whole character. 

What a fine sense of her duty toward 
her laboring sisters that Irish mistress 
had! What profit and pleasure her 
patient instruction has been to many, 
and how easy it would be for us very 
soon to have good cooks, waitresses, 
chamber and nurse maids, if we all 
agreed to turn every servant from our 
employ in some respect a better worker 
than when she was received. Here, 
certainly, is, in a great measure, the 
solution of the servant problem. 


In Springtime 
By L. B. EASTMAN 


Spring on the hilltop, and spring in the valley ; 
Spring in the meadows, far stretching and wide ; 


Bright skies above us, and soft winds caressing, 
Come, let us wander, and care cast aside ! 


See in this sunny air, every bud bursting ! 
m Green are the willow wands, waving on high ; 
Fluffy gray tassels the alders are showing, 
While pennons of scarlet the maple swings nigh. 


Here in the garden the crocus are smiling, 
And long since the snowdrop defied Winter’s blast ; 
Soon daffodils, vying with hyacinths’ beauty, 


Shall say, ‘* Oh rejoice, for the Winter is past !”’ 
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HOME DUTIES 
| AND PLEASURES 


If We Knew 


Could we but draw back the curtains 
That surround each other’s lives, 

See their naked heart and spirit, 
Know what spur the action gives, 

Often we should find it better, 
Purer than we judge we should — 

We should love each other better, 
Lf we only understood. 


Could we judge all deeds by motives, 
See the good and bad within, 
Often we should love the sinner, 
All the while we loathe the sin. 
Could we know the powers working 
To overthrow integrity, 
We should judge each other’s errors 
With more patient charity. 


If we knew the care and trials, 
Knew the effort all in vain, 
And the bitter disappointment, 
Understood the loss and gain, 
Would the grim external roughness 
Seem, I wonder, just the same ? 
Would we help where now we hinder ? 
Would we pity where we blame ? 


Ah ! We judge each other harshly, 
Knowing not life’s hidden force ; 
Knowing not the fount of action 
Is less turbid at its source. 
Seeing not amid the evil 
All the golden grains of good ; 
Oh! we’d love each other better, 
IF WE ONLY UNDERSTUOD. 
Mrs. C. H. Taintor. 


“ Pretty Polly,’’ said the visitor, approach- 
ing the cage, ‘‘ want a ‘a 

‘*My name,”’ interrupted the parrot, speak- 
ing slowly and distinctly, ‘* is Ibsen, and I want 
nothing. Iam meditating.’ 

«« He’s a queer bird,’’ explained the hostess. 
**He won’t eat anything but beans. I think 
my husband bought him somewhere in the 
east.’’—Chicago Tribune. 


The True While so much is being said 

Mission about the ‘‘new woman,”’ 
and her ‘‘ broader fields’’ of endeavor, 
it is refreshing to note such a_ healthful 
delineation of woman's normal sphere 
as is here presented, clipped from an ex- 
change to which it is unfortunately im- 
possible to give the deserved credit. 
The woman here pictured is not the 
‘‘new’’ or the ‘‘modern’’ or the 
‘‘old,”’ but simply woman in her grand- 
est and noblest sphere as wife and 
mother, stripped of all restricting and 
belittling adjectives : — 

‘If food badly selected, more badly 
prepared, and most badly served, 
causes discontent, friction, and out- 
bursts of bad temper among those who 
by ties of blood are near and should be 
dear to one another ; if, in consequence 
of this friction, what should be a home 
becomes a hell, is it astonishing that 
the neighboring saloon, the street cor- 
ner, or the dance-hall, with its attend- 
ant evils, offers attractive contrast? If 
men frequent grogshops ; if growing 
boys spend their leisure in loafing ; if 
young girls walk the streets and seek 
their amusements outside the cheerless, 
uninviting, depressing home which the 
wife and mother has utterly failed to 
make what it really ought to be; if 
those who have the right to look to her 
for clean and peaceful surroundings, 
for palatable and nourishing food, for 
the comforts that make family life a 
blessing, are not even more than 
vaguely conscious of their very lack, 
who or what shall prevent the thousand- 
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fold multiplication of incapable and in- 
competent young women ever drifting 
into matrimony and maternity, blind, 
and woefully blind of their very blind- 
ness ? 

‘* What matter if the future wife of the 
workingman fail in her attempt to draw 
type-solids in groups from the object ; 
fail to recall the bewildering rules and 
exceptions in technical grammar ; fail 
to extract the cube root of a number, 
which root must be carried to three 
decimal places, etc.2 What matter? 
But how grave a matter if she fail to 
make and keep a home for her young 
husband ; fail, when expending his hard- 
earned wages, to purchase with pru- 
dence and judgment ; fail to prepare 
for him a wholesome and inexpensive 
meal ; fail to rear their children with 
proper care for their physical and moral 
weltare !”’ 


Inquiring Easterner— How did you feel 
when you were being borne away in the awful 
whirl of the cyclone ? 

Prominent Kansan— Jest about like a fly 
*pears to feel in a glass of sody water. 


Asinlabor, inrecreation, and 


The Golden iy Jeep, so in eating, there 


Mean 

is a golden mean between 

too much and too little —a mean which 
the thoughtful person will earnestly 
seek, and once secured will carefully 
maintain. Note these thoughtful words 
of a writer in Longmans’ Magazine: 
‘*T am the director of an insurance 
company, and am obliged often to make 
an estimate of the commercial value of 
life. If, then, two persons of the same 
age and constitutional build come for 
calculation as to the monetary value 
of their future lives, and if one be rich 
and luxurious, and the other be com- 


petent and frugal —frugal even to ab- 
stemiousness — I would value the life of 
the frugal person as twenty per cent, 
at least, better than that of the rich 
and luxurious person. Dives dies in 
plenty, Lazarus in poverty. Do not 
die like Lazarus, if you can help it, and 
do not die like Dives if you can have the 
opportunity, but find the happy condi- 
tion — easy enough to find if you de- 
termine to learn — how, on least food, 
you can do the most and best work. 
Never eat until you are satiated; never 
vat in the day one heavy meal, but divide 
your food into three light meals, equally 
distributed as to time and quantity ; eat 
slowly, take small mouthfuls ; masticate 
or chew your food well; touch your 
food with your fingers as little as possi- 
ble ; do not cry out for animal food 
more than twice ‘a day at most ; have 
all animal food well cooked, and do not 
forget fruit as food.’’ Surely these are 
golden suggestions, concisely expressed. 


Mother (drilling Teddy for his first party) — 
And now, darling, what is a greedy boy? 
Teddy -— A boy who wants everything I want. 
— Truth. 


To Reduce There are many women who 

Weight would be glad, in respect of 
their personal comfort, at least, could 
their excessive avoirdupois be re- 
duced. Nota few quacks thrive at the 
expense of such persons, as may be 
understood by a glance at the frequent 
advertisements of ‘‘specifics’’ for too 
much flesh, as well as the opposite. A 
great deal of nonsense is written about 
these things ; but now and then some- 
thing to the point and sensible comes to 
notice, of which the following from the 
Ladies’ Home Journal is a good ex- 
ample, and worthy of reading and con- 
sideration: ‘‘ Extreme plumpness would 
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be avoided if the rocking-chair were 
given up. If women were less lazy, 
they would not grow so stout. No 
woman can reduce her flesh who lacks 
courage. The woman who is inclined 
to be stout can gain a pound quicker in 
a day than the slender woman can in a 
year. It is said that when the empress 
of Austria discovered that her waist 
was growing larger, and that her beau- 
tifully modeled chin was losing its curve, 
she, the finest horsewoman in the world, 
gave up riding, and took long walks 
every day and in all sorts of weather. 
To grow thin you must exercise. Walk 
if you can, but, better still, work; keep 
mind and body busy. Above all, 
renounce everything that comes from 
the confectioner. Constant work will 
do more to reduce flesh than anything 


else. 


Housewife — It seems to me that your pints 
of milk are very small. 
Milkman —My cows are of a small kind, mum. 


Are they Does the average man wear 
Diamonds? an uncountable number of 
diamonds on his feet, under ordinary 
circumstances? In other words, doés 
the ‘‘shine”’’ for which he pays five 
cents cover his shoes with a layer of 
diamond dust, too delicate for the rev- 
elation of a powerful microscope, but 
diamond dust just the same? That is 
what a prominent chemist believes, and 
this is his argument: ‘‘ What a re- 
markable and unique process is the 
blacking of boots! You see, we smear 
the boot with a preparation of boneblack, 
which is entirely devoid of luster, and 
then by the friction of a dry brush 
make it shine like the sun. There is 
not another process like this anywhere 
in the arts, so far as I know, and I 
never read anywhere any scientific 
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explanation of the process. My solu- 
tion of the seeming mystery lies in the 
fact that a diamond is nothing but crys- 
tallized carbon. The blacking isa little 
more than carbon paste, and the friction 
of a hair brush being one of the most 
efficient methods of generating elec- 
tricity, has the effect of crystallizing the 
carbon of the blacking. As soon as 
this is done, the boot is covered with 
millions of infinitely small diamonds, 
and begins to shine as a mass of dia- 
monds would. Of course, this is not a 
perfect explanation of the phenomenon. 
What part the other ingredients of the 
blacking play, and especially why it is 
that the blacking must be moistened, I 
cannot tell.”’ 


Ii we may believe current news- 
Canned 


Rabbit? paper reports, Chicago, which 


already has so wide a reputa- 
tion as a meat-supply center, is to be- 
come the home of a new food industry 
—the furnishing of canned rabbit ! The 
scheme contemplates the creation of an 
immense ‘‘ rabbit farm,’’ where the 
toothsome quadrupeds will be raised by 
the million. Their flesh will be canned 
and shipped all over the country. The 
meat of the tamed rabbit is consumed 
in great quantities in France, Great 
Britain, Germany, Belgium, and Hol- 
land — in fact, in all the civilized coun- 
tries in Europe, and it is said to be 
especially relished by epicures. Paris 
alone is reported to cénsume weekly 
over 190,000 pounds of tame rabbits, 
or 10,000,000 pounds annually. We 
have no wish or purpose to prejudice 
any industry or any article of food ; 
but the possibility of ‘‘ adulteration ”’ 
through the use of meat from other 
quadrupeds of approximately rabbit size 
is too evident to be entirely promotive 
of confidence ! 
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MOTHERS AND CHILDREN 


Slumber Song 
By ANNE H. WoopRUFF . 


Hush-a-bye, Baby ! away in the west 

See the slim silver moon sinking to rest, 
Slowly and softly, adown the dark sky, 
Whispering : Baby, good night, bye-lo-bye. 


Hush-a-bye, Baby ! the stars are apeep, 
Looking to see if the world is asleep; 

Winking and blinking and nodding they cry : 
Hush-a-bye, Babykin ! sleep ! Bye-lo-bye. 


Hush-a-bye, Baby! the birdies abed 

Hide ’neath the mother-wings each little head ; 
Twittering softly they sleepily sigh : 
Hush-a-bye, Babykin! hush! Bye-lo-bye. 


Hush-a-bye, Babykin ! dearest and best, 
Sinking so sweetly and softly to rest ; 

Fear no dream shadow, thy mother is nigh, 
Hush-a-bye, hush-a-bye, hush !_ Bye-lo-bye. 


Aunt Margery’s Easter Bonnet 
By JUDITH SPENCER 


ss H dear, I don’t know what to 

do,’’ sighed Bobbie, drumming 
with his fingers upon the windowpane. 
‘*Grandma’s asleep, so I mustn’t make 
a noise ; there are no little boys or girls 
to play with here, and everybody else 
is too busy — making their new Easter 
bonnet !”’ 

Now ‘‘ everybody else’’ was pretty 
young Aunt Margery, who heard Bob- 
bie’s murmured complaint and acknowl- 
edged it in her heart to be a just one. 
She cast one glance at the little listléss 
figure by the window, and another at 
the airy pile of lace and flowers on the 
table beside her and the untrimmed 


bonnet in her hand. And she, too, 
softly sighed. 

‘* Bobbie,”’ she said brightly the next 
moment, ‘‘ how would you like to go 
out with me in the pony cart and gather 
a big, big bunch of Easter flowers ?”’ 

‘*Gather flowers—at this time of 
year !’’ exclaimed Bobbie. ‘‘ Buy ’em, 
you mean, at the florists ?’’ 

‘Oh, no I don’t,’’ said Aunt Mar- 
gery. ‘‘I mean to drive out in the 
country — away out beyond the town — 
and pick them for ourselves in the 
meadows and in the woods, and if we 
can get enough we will stop and leave 
them at the church as we come back. 
Tell me, would you like to go?”’ 

** Oh, /ef’s /”’ cried Bobbie, joyously. 

‘* Well, then, run out to the barn and 
tell William to harness the pony, while 
I get ready. And, Bobbie, be sure to 
put on your overshoes —for the fields 
and the woods are damp.”’ 

And so there was an end to Aunt 
Margery’s Easter finery, but she thought 
a happy boy was a better thing than a 
new bonnet to wear on Easter Sunday. 

Bobbie was a little city boy on his 
first visit to the country at this early 
season of the year. Andas the air was 
cold and there were patches of snow 
still to be seen in sheltered nooks and 
corners of the fields and hills, spring 
seemed to him to be still a long way 
off. So when Aunt Margery spoke of 
gathering flowers he had laughed out- 
right at the idea, and even now he could 
not help thinking that she might find 
herself mistaken, after all. 
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In a very few minutes the pony cart 
was before the door and off they started 
gayly. 

As soon as they were fairly out of the 
town Aunt Margery handed the reins to 
Bobbie and gave the delighted boy his 
first lesson in driving. 


And Bobbie had really quite forgot-. 


ten the object of their expedition when 
Aunt Margery suddenly exclaimed, 
Ah, there they are 

‘*Who,— what ?’’ asked Bobbie. 

‘* Look over there, in the -meadow, 
and tell me what you see,’’ said Aunt 
Margery. 

‘‘Why, it’s all full of little gold 
buttons !’’ said Bobbie. ‘‘ What are 
they ?’’ 

‘*Why, the flowers !’’ replied Aunt 
Margery, laughing. ‘‘ Marsh mari- 
golds,—I thought we would find 
them! And the little ‘gqld buttons’ 
are the buds. We'll hitch the pony to 
this tree, and then you shall help me 
climb the stone wall. You'll see we 
needed overshoes, for these meadows 
are always wet.”’ 

‘*My!’’ said Bobbie, a moment 
later, ‘‘isn’t it soft,— it’s like walking 
on a big wet sponge !”’ 

They picked and they picked until 
their hands were full of as many of the 
pretty yellow flowers and ‘‘ gold but- 
ton’’ buds and their bright green leaves 
as they could carry. Then they went 
back over the damp and spongy ground 
to the stone wall, over which Bobbie 
scrambled as best he could with both 
hands full, and after he had deposited 
his golden burden in the bottom of the 
cart and had returned for Aunt Mar- 
gery’s share of the spoils, he came back 
and gallantly helped her over the wall. 
Then they unhitched the pony and 
started again upon their way. 

Bobbie was afraid that Aunt Margery 


would turn back now, but the return 
was not even mentioned, and Bobbie 
still held the reins. 

Finally they stopped near some open 
woods, and Aunt Margery led the way 
up and up to a rocky ledge, where they 
found some of the prettiest plants, all 
full of little wands hung with creamy 
blossoms. 

‘ Bobbie looked at them curiously for 
amoment. Then he laughed outright. 
‘‘Why, Aunt Margery, these flowers 
are regular little ‘ Johnnies,’ like I wear 
at night! Do you suppose the fairies 
wear them when they go to bed?’ 

Aunt Margery laughed, too, and she 
told him the little flowers were often 
called Dutchman's breeches,’’ though 
their prettier name was ‘‘ Whitehearts.”’ 

They picked great bunches of them 
and some lovely sprays of early saxi- 
frage, and after they had safely depos- 
ited these treasures in the cart Aunt 
Margery discovered a great patch of 
early blue violets, half hidden under 
their leaves, by the roadside. And if 
only they had more time, she said, they 
might have found some other shy 
spring beauties hidden among the dry 
leaves and mosses of the woods. 

But now after they were both settled 
carefully in the cart again — so as not to 
crush their flowers—Aunt Margery 
turned the pony’s head toward home. 
But Bobby did not care, for now they 
were so far away that it would take ever 
so long to get back again, and Aunt 
Margery said that he could drive all the 
way until they reached the town. 

They were just going up the last 
long’ hill when something happened. 
They both had seen a man on a bicycle 
descending rapidly toward them, but 
the road was wide and the pony never 
was frightened at wheelmen, so neither 
thought there was anything to fear. 
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But all in an instant the bicycle 
struck a stone in the road and swerved 
suddenly, the wheelman took a header 
which landed him at the pony’s feet, 
the pony gave such a jump to one side 
that Bobby was thrown out into the 
road and Aunt Margery was flung into 
the ditch, while the cart was upset and 
all the creamy and gold and purple 
blossoms which they had been so far to 
find were scattered far and near. 

‘Oh! I deg your pardon,— I hope 
you're not hurt !’’ exclaimed the man, 
hastily regaining his feet. 

“@ you killed?”’ 
cried Aunt Margery, scrambling up out 
of the ditch. 

‘QO Aunt Margery, why did you 
jump out so quick?’’ cried Bobbie, 
already on his feet and running, as_ the 
man had already done, to help her up. 

And the pony stood quite still, cran- 
ing his neck around in a 


Bobbie,— are 


vain en- 
deavor to see what was going on behind 
him. 

‘*And just look at Easter 
flowers,’’ said Bobbie, ‘‘ all tumbled 
out together in the dirt !’’ 

But no one was hurt and no damage 
was done, and so they all laughed mer- 
rily in relief while the man righted the 
overturned cart, Aunt Margery brushed 
the dirt from her dress, and Bobbie 
picked up the flowers. 

Soon after this adventure they were 
back in the town. It was late in the 
afternoon by this time, but once more 


our 


they fastened the pony, and now it was 
before the church. And when they 
carried in their flowers they found the 
minister and several ladies of the con- 
gregation arranging other flowers and 
beautiful plants for Easter Day. 

Then Aunt Margery told the minister 
how Bobbie and she had been to gather 
their Easter flowers in the fields and 
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woods, and he helped them to arrange 
the pretty blossoms. 

After that was done they went home. 
It was nearly supper time and Bobbie 
was very hungry as well as happy. 

In the evening Aunt Margery taught 
him this Easter hymn :— 

«« The day of resurrection ! 
Earth, tell it out abroad ; 
The Passover of gladness, 
The Passover of God! ”’ 

And then Aunt Margery talked to 
him about the Easter flowers and how 
the plants which had seemed dead and 
had been buried all winter long in the 
earth, had risen and put forth their new 
leaves and lovely flowers as if in glad- 
ness at the rising of the dear Lord Jesus 
Christ, and how each golden and white 
Easter flower has a message for every 
child and every-man and woman who 
will hear and understand. 

‘* Be’ glad, all ye his people!’’ the 
flowers seem to say, ‘‘ for even as: we 
have arisen from our winter's sleep in 
the dark ground, so Christ our Lord 
arose from the sleep of death! And he 
sees you and watches over you and 
loves you dearly,—so be glad, re- 
joice !’ 

Then bedtime came and Bobbie fell 
happily asleep with the words of the 
hymn and the message of the Easter 
flowers blending together in his mind. 

‘* Now let the heavens be joyful, 
Let earth her song begin, 
The round world keep high triumph, 
And all that is therein.”’ 

‘*Be glad, all ye his people! for 
Christ sees you and watches over you 
and loves you dearly,—so be glad, 
rejoice 

And Aunt Margery was happy, too, 
although she had had no time to trim her 
pretty new bonnet, and must wear her 
old one to church on Easter Day. 
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Can you suggest a simple form of entertainment for a 
party of friends meeting with one of their number? 


‘* The Animated Pen and Scissors is 
a feature originated by one clever wo- 
man, which provided a very successful 
evening's entertainment. It is equally 
appropriate for a church sociable or for 
The title 
was given to a newspaper, not printed, 
All the standard fea- 
tures were retained. 


a club or society gathering. 


but read aloud. 
There was an edi- 
torial, following the style of those ap- 
pearing in any first-class publication, 
but referring to matters and people in 
which those present were interested, 
and having a local flavor. It was made 
as bright and interesting as possible, 
and a little quiet humor was worked in. 
Then followed news items, after which a 
quantity of advertisements were read, 
‘*wanted,’’ ‘‘ to rent,’’ and ‘‘ for sale’’ 
predominating. 
very funny, and fairly convulsed the 
Then 


short story, a poem, and ‘‘ sense and 


Some of them were 


hearers. there was a good 


nonsense.’’ The editorial, news, and 
advertisements were all original, as was 
some of the nonsense, while the story 
and poem were selected from prominent 
authors. 
assigned to different persons, and each 


The various departments were 


one read his or her production or selec- 
tion. 
ued on future occasions. 


The publication could be contin- 
If bright, live 
persons are given charge and a little 
thought is devoted to the subjects in 
hand, the ‘‘ Animated Pen and Scis- 
sors ’’ will prove exceedingly interest- 
ing to the hearers and create much mer- 
riment. If desired, there might be 


‘letters to the editor,’’ and some 
would add 


ANTONIA J. STEMPLE, 


‘questions and answers 
to the fun. 


Not merely as a matter of etiquette, but one of cour- 
tesy and good taste, what rule should be observed in the 
matter of hand shaking between ladies who have but re- 
cently become acquainted, when introductions are made, 
and at subsequent meetings, as when parties are staying at 
country houses, or at dinner parties and similar gather- 
ings? If you can give me this information it will relieve 

A PerrLexep Gir. 

Circumstances must largely govern, 
and no code of etiquette has yet gone 
so far as to fix for women imperative 
rules regarding the hand clasp which 
is now the worthy successor of the some- 
time vigorous ‘‘shake.’’ In all cases 
where there is a disparity in ages, the 
initiative should come from the elder; 
if she should indicate by a quiet bow 
that no greater degree of familiar- 
ity was to her taste, the younger will 
cheerfully acquiesce — with the excep- 
tion that in the case of a really diffident 
old lady, her junior in years may do a 
real service by taking the initiative, and 
by a sympathetic hand clasp put the 
other in a happier and serener frame of 
mind. Generally speaking, at such 
places as country houses and similar re- 
sorts there is little hand shaking, except 
with the hostess, since ladies thus thrown 
together seldom continue the acquaint- 
ances thus formed, or regard them as 
other than casual incidents forming no 
real part of their social lives. 


One reason why so much difficulty 
is experienced in securing desirable do- 
mestic service is that sensible women 
refuse to become professional house- 
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keepers, fearing that keeping house, or 
doing housework for wages, might be 
considered a degradation. Professional 
housekeeping will never commend itself 
to such women, notwithstanding liberal 
compensation and adaptable work, until 
the press — that great, modern lever — 
and public opinion sanction and make 
it popular and respectable. 

Fifteen or twenty years ago the pro- 
fessional nurse ranked a degree lower 
than the professional housekeeper, but 
to-day the professional nurse is highly 
regarded, welcomed in society,— even 
petted. The latter, some years ago, 
was usually some indigent widow, or 
stiff, unbending spinster ; to-day scores 
of charming young women, many of 
them college bred, and from the ranks 
of refined society, are seen entering our 
hospitals to take a course in what would 
be te many women a loathsome work ; 
performing for strangers the offices we 
sometimes shrink from doing for our 
loved ones. But, in spite of disagree- 
able work, since it is the fashion, there 
is no lack of professional nurses. Soci- 
ety says it is perfectly proper for a 
young lady to attend the clinic and be 
in the dissecting room with young men, 
but turns the cold shoulder on the 
woman who enters the home of a help- 
less widower and undertakes to manage 
the house and the children. When 
the pastor welcomes into his church the 
housekeeper with the same degree of 
cordiality that he gives the school 
teacher, or the typewriter, and when 
the editor of a newspaper makes men- 
tion of the return of the housekeeper 
in the same personal column in which 
he chronicles the doings of the trained 
nurse ; in fact, when the professional 
housekeeper is afforded the same recog- 
nition in society that these other ‘‘ pro- 
fessionals’’ have, then, and aot until 


then, will educated women seek posi- 
tions as housekeepers. 

Why should not a man’s house- 
keeper, if she is a woman of sense and 
education, receive the same considera- 
tion as his bookkeeper? Housekeeping 
is essentially a woman’s work, and there 
are hundreds of openings for the skilled 
and trained (in her mother’s home) 
housekeeper. 

MARGARET PRESCOTT. 


‘*Can a child before the age of ten 
take in the old standard hymns ?’’ Why 
not? Children of that age are quite 
capable of ‘‘ taking in’’ the gush and 
absurdity of the current songs, the slang 
of the streets, the nonsense and frivolity 
of their associates. Certainly the deeper, 
stronger emotions are not absent during 
these early years. There is nothing 
more sublime or touching than the faith 
of the little child. With hand clasped 
in that of father or mother, this child 
will brave darkness, storm, peril, with- 
out shrinking; he only needs the sense 
of contact with a stronger human force 
and that human force which comes 
from the loving clasp of father or mother 
is to him the most tangible and realistic 
type of the divine love regarding which 
he is certainly being taught from the 
tender stages of infancy through all his 
advancing years. He may not fully 


grasp the great breadth and depth of - 


the sacred hymns ; but in later years, 
in the midst of trial and sorrow, in the 
hours of his sacred self-communion, 
‘*Jesus, Loverofmy soul,’’ and ‘‘ Nearer, 
my God, to thee,’’ will sing themselves 
in the sad heart with a power reaching 
beyond the clouds of mortal life. Yes, 
teach the old hymns to the child, and 
teach them by singing them habitually 
in the home. 
A SINGER. 
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THE FLOWER GARDEN 


The Hyacinths 


By LALIA MITCHELL 


*Tis Spring; I know it by the breath 
Of balm that eastern breezes bring, 

I know it by the mists that cling 

O’er hills yet dark with seeming death, 
By cloud-flecked skies and soft perfume 
From beds of hyacinths in bloom, 


’Tis Spring; O what a magic name — 

The time of Promise and of Hope. 

Fate reads the world’s great horoscope, 

‘* Pleasure and Peace and Love and Fame; 
Earth passes from the house of gloom,”’ 
See now — the hyacinths in bloom. 


*Tis Spring; a mellow bird-voice speeds 
The message northward crisp and clear 
Among the dark pines; Spring is here! 
Till all the land the message heeds, 
’Tis Spring! Behold the feathery plume, 
The grace, of hyacinths in bloom. 


For the Seed Boxes 
By P. T. PRIMROSE 

eo looking over the seed cata- 

logues some things appeal to us as 
‘*must haves,’’ others have proved them- 
selves not suited to our conditions or de- 
gree of skill, and yet others keep us long- 
ing over their promised ease of culture, 
though experience may have already 
taught us that such care as we are 
likely to give does not always bring 
success. Of the last class are many of 
the rarer and more expensive plants 
that one longs to own,—and we have 
doubts of even getting a seed to come 
up! But it seems worth while to try, 
each year, at least one of the coveted 


sorts. This season my venture is to be 
made with either primulas, cyclamens, 
oc tuberous begonias. 

Following the advice of a flower- 
wise friend, I shall plant on a rich, well 
decomposed compost and cover with 
powdered moss. If I keep them warm 
enough, and never fail to water enough 
and not too much, and will continue in 
hope for perhaps three weeks, she as- 
sures me of a generous reward. 

And if I do make them grow, how 
happy I shall be! There is so much 
difficulty about starting a dried cycla- 
men bulb into full leaf and flower ; this 
friend has such a pretty collection of 
primulas, of her own raising ; and the 
one gloxinia that bloomed last fall was 
such a treasure ! 

In the line of border plants, what 
pays better for an early start in a seed 
box in a cool room, than a dozen or 
two of asters? I prefer to grow the 
large-flowering, branching sorts, and 
like to have all, except a few plants, 
white flowered. The shell pink tints 
are lovely, but the clear white in a vase 
with cloth of gold coreopsis or rud- 
Later 
sowings in open ground are needed to 
keep up the supply till frost. 


beckias are a feast for the eye. 


If the seed box has room for yet an- 
other ‘sort why not devote it to the 
charming marguerite carnations? They 


are not difficult, even for an amateur, 
and yield a good deal for the time and 
Some that I grew one 
year gave a variety of pretty colors, 
and blossoms that were satisfactory. 


money spent. 
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The Fool's Prayer 


The royal feast was done ; the King 
Sought out some new sport to banish care, 
And to his jester cried: ‘* Sir Fool, 


Kneel now, and make for us a prayer ! ”’ 


The jester doffed his cap and bells, 
And stood the mocking court before ; 

They could not see the bitter smile 
Behind the painted grin he wore. 


He bowed his head, and bent his knee 
Upon the monarch’s silken stool ; 

His pleading voice arose : ‘‘O Lord, 
Be merciful to me a fool ! 


‘* No pity, Lord, can change the heart 
From red with wrong to white as wool : 

The rod must heal the sin ; but, Lord, 
Be merciful to me, a fool ! 


***Tis not by guilt the onward sweep 
Of truth and right, O Lord, we stay ; 
Tis by our follies that so long 
We hold the earth from heaven away. 


«« These clumsy feet, still in the mire, 
Go crushing blossoms without end ; 
These hard, well-meaning hands we thrust 
Among the heart-strings of a friend. 


‘* The ill-timed truth we might have kept, — 
Who knows how sharp it pierced and stung ? 
The word we had not sense to say,— 
Who knows how grandly it had rung ? 


** Our faults no tenderness should ask, — 
The chastening stripes must cleanse them all; 
But for our blunders — oh, in shame 
Before the eyes of heaven we fall. 


‘* Earth bears no balsam for mistakes ; 

Men crown the knave, and scourge the tool 
That did his will ; but Thou, O Lord, 

Be merciful to me, a fool! ”’ 


The room was hushed : in silence rose 
The King, and sought his gardens cool ; 
And walked apart, and murmured low, 
** Be merciful to me, a fool !”’ 
— Edward Rowland Sill. 


Japanese Philosophy 


CCORDING to the kind of costume 
they wear, men are divided into 
great and mean; and if one follows 
simply the laws of etiquette in regard 
to the cut and color of his clothes, put- 
ting on even tattered pants and carry- 
ing a rusty sword in his girdle, though 
his possessions may be slender, still he 
can pay his debts. 
duties 


Performing all the 
assigned to him by heaven, 
seizing the opportunity which a little 
leisure affords to, turn over the green 
covers of an old book, viewing the 
ways and manners of the ancients, and 
resolving henceforth to mend his own 
ways, this is better far than purchasing 
pain with money. 


The religion of 
heaven does not give superabundantly. 
If aman has money, he may have no 
children to bestow it upon ; if his family 
is large, his means may be small ; hand- 
some men are often fools, ugly men 
clever ; taking sorts of fellows are fre- 
quently lascivious, and men poor in 
speech are strong in will.— Bakin, 1809. 


Dangerous Temptations 


WE should remember that not infre- 

quently our severest temptations 
are unrecognized because they disguise 
themselves in the garb of virtue, or are 
so connected with what is right and 
noble that we fail to distinguish their 
true character. Many of the worst 
forms of evil are nothing more than the 
exaggeration of good, the misuse or 
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abuse of things which in themselves are 
perfectly innocent and pure. We are 
ambitious to be rich, perhaps, which is 
a perfectly laudable ambition. But 
that ambition easily leads us to selfish- 
ness, to a disregard of the rights and 
claims of others, to wrong and unchris- 
tian views of life, to dishonorable meth- 
ods of business, or to such an abnormal 
sense of the value of money that we 
neglect the higher things of life in our 
pursuit of it. 

We desire to be esteemed by others, 
as every person should. But that de- 
sire tempts us to misrepresentation or 
exaggeration, so that we pass for what 
we are not. Weare eager to acquire 
knowledge, or we are exceedingly fond 
of certain amusements. These are all 
right, but we let them absorb so much 
of our time that they become the occa- 
sion of our neglecting some religious 
duty, or of failing to hold ourselves to 
the habits of the spiritual life. In such 
ways, and in numberless other ways, 
we find ourselves tempted to surrender 
the highest for that which is not quite 
so high, to substitute that whick. is about 
right, or not very wrong, for that which 
is absolutely and eternally right.—Aez. 
F. W. Baldwin, in Congregationalist. 


The Modern Church 

HE time was when the Church 
meant distinctly and only religious 
service ; to-day at some of our churches 
it is possible to get all kinds of amuse- 
ments : the musicale, the drama, the so- 
cial ; you can find classes in literature, 
stenography, bookkeeping, languages. 
You can develop your muscle in the 
gymnasium and your mind in the lecture 
room, periodically at fairs ( the ecclesias- 
tical name for ‘‘ bargain sales’’ ) you can 
buy the ninety-eight-cent article marked 


down from a dollar and four. There 
are few evenings when the restaurant 
or ice cream parlor is not ready 
to greet customers. Excursion head- 
quarters are always open, and the 
‘ticket office’’ is never closed. The 
printing press sends forth its weekly 
bulletin, and an employment bureau in- 
vades the pastor’s study. You can get 
anything you want in the modern 
church, for, if they have it not, it only 
takes a few moments to organize a 
society, with a full board of officers and 
a constitution, to supply the pressing 
need. You can even worship in most 
of these churches once a week if you 
care to-——but that is not necessary ! 
These words are not written in criticism, 
but to call attention to the changes that 
are going on; these changes mean the 
enlarging of ‘‘ religion ’’ so that it means 
the all ‘round development of the man. 
That the changes involve anomalies is 


to be expected.— Universalist Leader. 


Five great enemies of peace inhabit 
with us, viz. : avarice, ambition, envy, 
anger, and pride. If those enemies were 
to be banished, we should infallibly en- 
joy perpetual peace.— Petrarch. 


Pain and pleasure, like light and 
darkness, succeed cach other ; and he 
only who knows how to accommodate 
himself to their returns, can wisely ex- 
tract the good from the evil, knows how 
to live.— Sterne. 


He who boasts of being perfect is 
perfect in folly. I never saw a perfect 
man. Every rose has its thorns and 
every day its night. Even the sun 
shows spots, and the skies are darkened 
with clouds. And faults of some kind 


nestle in every bosom.— Spurgeon. 
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THE KITCHEN TABLE 
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A Dainty Easter Dessert 


HILE the children are busy col- 

oring Easter eggs, the house- 
wife may cast about in her mind for an 
appropriate dish to ‘‘ furnish forth’’ the 
Easter dinner table. This may be‘ef- 
fectively made in this way :— 


Easter Dessert 

Remove the contents of six eggs by making 
an opening in one end the size of a five-cent 
piece. Make a gelatine jelly by soaking one- 
half box of phosphate gelatine in half a cup of 
water; when it is dissolved add one cup of 
sugar and the juice of half a lemon and pour 
over it a pint of boiling water. Strain. Take 
red fruit coloring and color enough of the liquid 
to fill one egg a bright red, for another use a 
little less of the coloring, making it pink, use 
green fruit coloring to color enough for two of 
the eggs a delicate green, and leave the other 
two white. Fill the shells, which should be 


‘dipped in cold water, and let stand over night. 


When the jelly is hard the shells may be re- 
moved without disturbing it. Place the gelatine 
eggs in the center of a large china plate, and 
arrange stiffly whipped cream around the edge 
to simulatea nest. Very thin slices of candied 
orange may be stuck in the cream if desired. 


Dainties for Extra Occasions 


By ELIZABETH DARROW 


Chicken Cream Soup 
Purchase an old chicken weighing about five 


pounds. Prepare it as for stewing but do not: 


cut it up. Cover with cold water, in which 
place a bay leaf, a sprig of parsley, and a root of 
celery. Boil until the meat drops from the 
bones, then remove and strain. Stand the 
liquor in a cold place and when the grease forms 
on the top, remove it in a cake. A strong 
jelly should form if the chicken has been suffi- 
ciently cooked. Measure the jelly, and for each 
pint, allow a pint of cream. Put the jelly in a 
porcelain or agate saucepan to boil, and in an- 
other saucepan put the cream. Let each come 
to a boil. Mix together one even tablespoonful 
of flour and the same of butter. Rub smooth 
and add to it a very little nutmeg and half a 
teaspoonful of onion juice. When the cream is 
boiling, pour it into the boiling chicken jelly, 
and quickly add the creamed butter and flour. 
Let it boil for two or three minutes, then serve 


promptly while very hot. Serve in bouillon cups 
if for a luncheon, or in plates if for a dinner. 


Lobster Cutlets 

Select a fresh lively lobster and place it in 
boiling water to which a cup of vinegar has 
been added. Boil for twenty-five minutes, 
then put away to cool. Boil one pint of cream. 
Mix together two ounces of butter and three 
heaping tablespoonfuls of flour. When well 
creamed, stir it into the boiling cream and add 
the finely chopped lobster. Stir and boil until 
the mixture bubbles, then add a teaspoonful of 
salt, a sprig of parsley finely chopped, as much 
cayenne pepper as can be held on the tip of a 
knife, a few drops of onion juice and a scratch 
of nutmeg. These ingredients should be 
measured and prepared so that they can be 
added without delay. Put the mixture in a 
bowl and stand it in a cold place. When solid 
and perfectly cold make into cutlets or cro- 
quettes. Dipinto the yolk of egg, then into very 
fine bread crumbs. Fry in boiling lard, deep 
enough to thoroughly cover them, and remove 
in one minute and a half. Serve while very 
hot. 


Sweetbread Salad 

As soon as the sweetbreads are received, place 
them in salted ice water. In fifteen minutes re- 
move and parboil them in boiling water for 
fifteen minutes, and immediately place them 
again in ice water until they are firm and icy 
cold. Remove all the veins and skin and sepa- 
rate into small pieces. Stand in the ice chest 
until ready toserve. Makea mayonnaise dress- 
ing of one egg and a half a pint of olive oil, 
using lemon instead of vinegar. Do not use 
any mustard in the dressing. Place the dress- 
ing in a cold place and atthe last minute mix it 
with the sweetbreads and serve on the tender 
white leaves of lettuce. . 


Potato Rissoles 

Take two cups of mashed potatoes and press 
through a vegetable press to make them very 
light and flaky. Melt a tablespoonful of butter 
and add to the potatoes. Stir in the yolks of 
three eggs, a teaspoonful of finely chopped 
parsley, a little cayenne pepper, a teaspoonful of 
salt, and a quarter of a teaspoonful of onion 
juice, with a very little grated nutmeg. After 
mixing all well together make the potatoes into 
balls the size of a walnut, dip each ball in the 
beaten yolk of egg, then in very fine bread 
crumbs. Half an hour before they will be 
ready to cook, place on the fire a pan of deep 
fat and see that it is boiling before the potato 
balls are placed in it. Only one minute is re- 
quired for cooking them if the fat is in the right 
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condition. This is a delightful dish when prop- 
erly prepared, and should be garnished with 
parsley. 


For the Little Folks 
By L. M. ANNABLE 


Chocolate Caramels 

Two cups of molasses, one cup each of grated 
chocolate and sweet milk, one tablespoonful of 
butter, and one of vanilla. Cook for twenty- 
five minutes but do not stir, turn into buttered 
tins and when cool enough mark in squares. . 


Vanilla Taffy 

Two cups of granulated sugar, one-half cup of 
water, one tablespoonful of vinegar. Season 
with vanilla and cook until the drops become 
hard when poured into cold water. Do not 
stir while cooking. Cool in buttered tins and 
pull. 
Fudges 

One cup each of granulated sugar, cream or 
milk, and water, one-half cup of butter, one-half 
cake Baker’s chocolate. Boil until it holds to- 
gether on the spoon, pour in buttered tins and 
add any desired flavoring. Stirconstantly until 
cool enough so that it will notrun. Nuts may be 
added if desired. 


Molasses Candy 

Two cups of sugar, one and one-half cups of 
molasses, one tablespoonful each of vinegar and 
butter. Cook very slowly without stirring; an 
hour is not too long. Cool on buttered tins 
and pull until white. 


Four Choice Oyster Recipes 
By Mary J. SAFFoRD 


Fried Oysters 

Have ready some clean towels, and lay upon 
them the oysters, placing others over them, to 
absorb the moisture. Heat in a frying pan 
butter and lard—in equal proportions — to 
boiling point. Dip each oyster into egg, then 
in pounded cracker, and fry to a nice, light 
brown. Or prepare the oysters in the same 
way, and plunge into a kettle of boiling lard. 


Creamed Oysters 

Drain the liquor from fifty oysters. Put 
into the frying pan half a cup of butter, ana 
when it is melted place the oysters in, and as 
soon as they are heated through add one half a 
cup of milk, thickened with a dessertspoonful 
of cornstarch. Let it boil up around the oys- 
ters, then pour it over bits of toast, and send 
to the table. 


Pickled Oysters 

One hundred large oysters, one pint of vine- 
gar, one dozen blades of mace, two dozen 
whole cloves, one red pepper cut into bits, one 
dozen allspice. Strain the liquor of the oysters 


into a porcelain-lined kettle and heat slowly to 
boiling point; add two tablespoonfuls of salt, 
then the oysters, and bring the whole to boiling 
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point. Lift the oysters out with a skimmer, 
and spread them on platters to cool. To the 
liquor add the vinegar and spices —first skim- 
ming the liquor —and let them boil briskly. 
When the oysters are almost cold, put them 
into a stone jar and pour the scalding liquor 
over them. Cover and set away in a cool 
place until the next day, add two sliced lemons, 
put them into: glass fruit jars, and set in the 
dark. They will be ready for use in a week. 


Stewed Oysters 

Drain the liquor from two solid quarts of 
oysters, mix with it a small cup of hot water, a 
little salt and pepper, and set over the fire in a 
saucepan. When it begins to boil, pour in a 
large cupful of rich milk or cream. Let it boil 
up once, put in the oysters, then boil up again, 
and serve with small crackers or bits of toast. 


Stale Bread 
By DororHy DEANE 

When bread has grown slightly stale, 
it can be made palatable in the follow- 
ing ways: — 

Butter the slices, cut rather thick, and lay for 
amoment, butter side down, in a clean skillet 
that is warm, but not very hot. Cover the 
skillet, and in a moment the bread is ready to 
serve, having become tender and delicate. 

Butter the slices on both sides, and fry in a 
clean skillet, rather slowly, till delicately brown 
on both sides. Sprinkle with salt. In this way 
just enough butter can be used, not too much. 

Beat an egg, dip the slices in it, and fry in 
butter or dripping. 

Butter a pudding dish, line it with very thin 
slices of bread and butter, crust and all. «Add 
a layer of apples, sliced very thin, sprinkled with 
sugar. Cover with a layer of bread and butter, 
then apple, and so on till dish is filled, making 
last layer bread. Bake covered for one hour, 
removing the cover to brown, at the last. This 
is delicioys with cream and sugar. 


Good Recipes 

Baked Indian Pudding 

Scald —- not boil — one quart of milk,stir into 
it three even tablespoonfuls of corn meal, one of 
flour, one-half teaspoonful of salt, one-half cup 
each of sugar and molasses; one teaspoonful 
of ginger, one-half teaspoonful of cinnamon, 
and scald all together until the pudding begins 
to thicken. Pour into a buttered pudding dish, 
and before baking pour into the pudding one 
cup of cold milk. Bake in a slow oven an hour 
and a half. Serve hot. 


Canned Cranberries 

Cranberries may be canned-with cold water. 
Take firm, ripe berries, rejecting soft ones, and 
fill the can, but do not crowd to break them, 
adding cold water to exclude the air; place the 
rubber band and top as for hot canning. 
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No. 441 — Prize Anagram 


Celebrated Objects and Places, Ancient and 


Modern. No. 3. 


This is the third and last of the series 
of Anagrams under the above title, be- 
gun and fully explained in the Febru- 


ary 
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number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


A man tar rout. 

Eph called Ned nine. 
Lyons plano cat cradle. 
Sugar Hood ripens a pear. 
I brush mi teeth sum. 
Trice breathed folly. 
Racket hath ore. 

Gold the destiny. 

A map hath bin for sale. 

I trot me flour. 

Annuity dated at same calves. 
Sig my ordinaries. 

Musn’t let heathen. 
Trusted thy rago. 

To top of mild corn. 

Score slave gal. 

Had tea seed. 

H. L. Raven Mill. 

Takle sat regal. 

Send to Fronol. 
Antimonious. 

I am no fool, Top Ben. 

E. fed, then groaned. 
Brigand tint plugs. 

Thin method afloat on menu. 
He lies to fee a gal. 

Strip of neck. 

Magnet of green shade. 

I give Masury tin chin. 
To chase a kind Dr. 

A magic Kauch. 

Pure plush whist rings. 

To cub Henri. 

North Hetteram. 

I paint love sin as very funny. 
Drivers linen pan on poles. 
Law you bat bal. 

Gravelly Foe. 


139 Tom foulon vise. 

140 I very easily nut. 

141 John Tarre drive. 

142 Stop worken, Witney. 
143 Neat, thin mausoleum. 
144 I ditto blue garnishes. 
145 Lelia Glue Comb Co. 
146 Be of mammoth method. 
147 Mote, spell moons. 

148 Ned done both girl. 

149 A ram hat and a rag bal. 
150 U meta scoop hour, top tax. 

Three prizes will be awarded the suc- 
cessful contestants. In case no per- 
fect lists are rendered, the prizes will be 
given to those most nearly correct. 

First Prize ‘‘ Anthony ”’ 
BUCKEYE CAMERA, 3% x 3%, 1899 
model. The name is a guaranty of 
quality. 

Second Prize — Two years’ subscrip- 
tion to Goop HOUSEKEEPING, with 
one year’s subscription to either of the 
following : Cosmopolitan, McClure’ s, or 
National Magazine, or Harper’s Round 
Table. 

Third Prize — A year’s subscription 
to Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 

Special Prize (for the entire series ) 
—A GRAPHOPHONE. This musical in- 
strument is unrivaled for home enter- 
tainment, is simple and perfect in oper- 
ation. 

Rules and Regulations 


The Prize Coupon Signature Blank to be found on 
page xi, must be signed and firmly attached to the 


Jirst sheet of each list entered in competition for the 


above prizes, or it will not be considered, A simple 
inclosure of the Coupon is not sufficient, as in that 
case it is liable to become separated from the list. 

The prizes will be immediately forwarded after 
the announcement of the awards. 

Those who have received a prize from this depart- 
ment within the last twelve months will not be en- 
titled to an additional prize for a year. 
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Supplemental lists cannot be accepted. Prece- 
dence will be determined by date of postmark, 

Competition closes Saturday, April 29, at 6 p.m. 
Answers postmarked after that date and hour will 
be disqualified. 

All correspondence for this department should 
be addressed 

* Puzzle Editor,” Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 
Springtield, Mass. 


Prize Anagram Answer 


. Celebrated Objects and Places — No. 1 
Niagara Falls. 
The Yosemite Valley. 
The Mammoth Cave, Kentucky. 
Luray Caverns. 
Battlefield of Gettysburg. 
Yellowstone Park. 
The Tower of London. 
Coliseum at Rome. 
Grottoes of the Shenandoah. 

10 Pantheon of Rome. 

11 Egyptian Sphinx. 

12. Big Trees of California. 

13 The Eiffel Tower. 

14 Libby Prison. 

15 The White Mountains. 

16 The Capitol at Washington. 

17. The Forum of Rome. 

18 Bunker Hill Monument. 

19 Church of Notre Dame. 

20 Rock of Gibraltar. 

21 House of Parliament. 

22 The Appian Way. 

23 Pyramids of Egypt. 

24 Buckingham Palace. 

25 Iceland Geysers. 

26 Garden of the Gods.- 

27. General Grant’s Tomb. 

28 Washington Monument. 

29 Ruins of Palmyra. 

30 Natural Bridge. 

31 The White House. 
2 Mount Vesuvius. 

33 Milan Cathedral. 

34 Acropolis at Athens. 

35 Ruins of Nicaragua. 

36 Herculaneum and Pompeii. 

37 Washington’s Tomb. 

38 Mount Vernon. 

39 Ruins of Thebes. 

40 Lookout Mountain. 

41 The Cliff Dwellings. 
2 Hoosac Tunnel. 

43 Stirling Castle. 

44 The Escurial. 


Oo AN N 


45 Bull Run Battlefield. 
46 Pharos of Alexandria. 
47 Plain of Marathon. 
48 Fort Ticonderoga. 

49 Westminster Abbey. 
50 Colossus at Rhodes. 


The prizes to this puzzle, which was 
published in the February issue of 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING, have been 
awarded as follows : — 

First Prize — BISMARCK, THE MAN 
AND THE STATESMAN, in two volumes 
— Mrs. J. S. Hamilton, Home avenue, 
Avalon, Pa. 

Second Prize— A SPANISH MAUSER 
RIFLE — Mrs. George H. Emerson, 155 
Davis avenue, Brookline, Mass. 

Third Prize — A year’s subscription 
to Goop HovusEKEEPING — Miss A. 
Edmonds, 128 East Forty-fourth street, 
New York City. 


The Budding Lives. 


The crying sin of American parents is 
their unwillingness to let their children 
grow. They wish to transform them all at 
once from prattling infants into immortal 
geniuses. They have more faith in art 
than in Nature, in books and schoolrooms 
than in brooks and groves. — Our Home. 

I’d rather be a bright-haired boy 
Than reign a gray-beard king. 
— Oliver W. Holmes. 

The child is as impressible as he is help- 
less. He is simply the raw material of a 
character to be fashioned by the silent and 
imperceptible influence of his surroundings. 
— Our Home. 

When we are inclined to be hard on little 
children’s faults and failings, would it not 
be well to pause and consider that they 
enter the world, in many instances, encum- 
bered by difficulties of disposition, handed 
down to them from generation to genera- 
tion? — H. C. Campbell. 


Home is the only place where childhood 
can develop. — Our Home. 

Make a chum of your boy, hail-fellow- 
well-met, a comrade. Get to the level of 
his boyhood, and bring him gradually up 
to the level of your manhood. — Hopkinson 
Smith. 
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Some Marked Passages 


Some MARKED Pas8aGEs, AND OTHER Stories. By 


Jeanne G. Pennington, compiler of ‘“‘ Don’t Worry 
Nuggets,”’ etc. Cloth, 16mo, gilt top, 219 pages; $1. 
New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 


A collection of books has been sent 
to a hospital, passages being marked 
in many of the volumes. These go 
among the patients, and interesting 
sketches of the effects produced are 
given. Other stories are added to fill 
the volume, and the result is a very 
readable production. The central 
thought throughout is that of 
supremacy of the inner over the outer 
man ——the mental over the material. 


Diet in Illness and Convalescence 


Diet «x ILtNEsS AND CONVALESCENCE. By Alice 
Worthington Winthrop. Profusely illustrated. Cloth, 
12mo, 287 pages. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


This work is founded on ‘‘ Diet for 
the Sick,’’ published by the same house 
a number of years ago, and now out of 
print. While the essential portions of 
the former work have been retained, 
the later ideas and developments of 
science in regard to dietetics have been 
carefully gleaned and _ incorporated, 
bringing the work as now given the 
public fully abreast of the latest thought 
along these lines. It is well said that 
‘*while a good nurse will never exceed 
or depart from the doctor's instruc- 
tions, there her 
possession of accurate knowledge on the 


are occasions when 


subjects of chemistry and physiology 
will add greatly to the comfort 
Such 
knowledge, in most abundant measure, 
and in the most admirable form, will 
be found in the present volume. 


. . . . 


and well-being of the patient.” 


the 


Appletons’ Home Reading Books 
Uncte Roserr’s Geocrapuy, Edited by Francis W. 
Parker. I. Playtime and Seedtime. By Francis W. 
Parker and Nellie Lathrop Helm. Profusely illus- 
trated. Boards, 16mo, 158 pages; 32 cents. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 7 


This is in every way a charming little 
book, pleasantly telling of the health- 
ful sports of a family of cheerful chil- 
dren, the scenes described covering the 
several seasons from early spring till the 
return of winter. It is not only well 
adapted to the comprehension of chil- 
dren, but their parents and adult friends 
will find in its pages many a welcome 
suggestion. - 


The Library of Useful Stories 
Tue Story of THe Corton Piant. By F. Wilkinson, 
F.G.S., Director of the Textile and Engineering 
School, Bolton. Illustrated. Flexible cloth, 16mo, 191 
pages; gocents. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


Everybody knows something about 
the wonderful cotton plant, but it is 
doubtless equally true that almost every 
one could learn a great deal more than 
he already knows by the perusal of this 
very comprehensive little manual. The 
Story ’’ is told in a very clear and in- 
teresting way, wholly free from technical 
phrases, so that the growth and manu- 
facture of cotton are made clear to the 
veriest novice. _ Sucha book adds much 
to the knowledge of the reader, at a 
minimum of time and expense. 


Old Chester Tales 


CuEstex Tates. By Margaret Deland. With il- 
lustrations by Howard Pyle. Cloth, 12mo, 360 pages. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 


This author writes a charming short 
story —as all readers of short stories 
know. Into this volume have been 
gathered eight such productions ; and if 
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they are not the very best which have 
come from her pen, they are certainly 
among the best, and in this form make 
a volume of rare and enduring charm. 


The Princess of Gramfalon 
Tue Princess or GRAMFALON. By E. Carl Litsey. 
Cloth, 16mo, gilt top, 323 pages; §r. Cincinnati : 
The Editor Publishing Company. 


The author has created a kingdom 
to suit the story, and told the story to 
suit his kingdom —a story of adventure 
and intrigue, which is certainly worthy 
of a better mechanical production than 
it has received. 


What a Young Woman Ought to Know 
Wuat a Younc Woman OvGut to Know. By Mrs. 

Mary Wood-Allen, M.D., author of ‘ Teaching Truth,” 

etc. “Self and Sex” series. Cloth, 16mo, 264 pages; 

$1. Philadelphia: The Vir Publishing Company. 

This valuable little hand-book should 
be in the possession of all seli-respect- 
ing young women who wish to make of 
their lives the fullest possihle success, 
mentally, morally, and physically. In 
thus placing it within their reach, the 
author has done them a. most worthy 
service. 


Songs for Columbia’s Heroes. 

Soncs For Cotumsia’s Heroes. War Poems for 1808. 
By Clarence Hawkes. With illustrations from photo- 
graphs by R. Lionel De Lisser, and from paintings and 
drawings by other artists. Cloth, 87 pages. Spring- 
field, Mass.: New England Publishing Company. 


Within the covers of this timely and 
attractive volume have been gathered 
seventy-seven bits of verse from the 
tireless pen of the ‘‘ blind poet."’ None 
are long ; many consist of merely a single 
stanza. Necessarily, with so many bits 
of verse having a common inspiration, 
there is a wide range of merit; but many 


of the lines breathe the strong, poetic 
impulse, and all are filled with the stir- 
ring patriotic flavor, which cannot fail to 
give the collection a more than tempo- 
rary interest and popularity. Its dedi- 
cation is to the Second Massachusetts 
Regiment of United States Volunteers. 
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“Don’t Worry’’ Nuggets. 

“Don’t Worry” Nuccets. Bits of Ore Gathered from 
Rich Mines. By Jeanne G. Pennington. Epictetus, 
Emerson, George Eliot, Robert Browning. Flexible 
corded cloth, gilt top, 7g pages; 4ocents. New York: 
Fords, Howard & Hulbert. j 
A dainty little pocket volume, well 

adapted ‘‘to make health contagious 


and our community happy.”’ 


Appletofs’ Town and Country Library. 
Tue Key or tHe Hoty House. A Romance of Old 
Antwerp. By Albert Lee. No. 255. Paper, 315 pages. 
A story of stirring adventure, told 
in the first person, introducing, as an 
important character, the Prince of 
Orange. A very well written and in- 
teresting romance. 


A Writer or Booxs. By George Paston, author of “ A 
Study in Prejudices,”’ etc. No. 256. Paper, 344 pages. 
When it is said that this book is well 

written, the extent of praise to which 
it is entitled has been reached. Its 
field lies largely in the realm of mari- 
tal infelicities and infidelities—a_ field 
which has already received far too 
thorough cultivation. 


Ricrort cr WitHens. By Halliwell Sutcliffe, author of 
“A Man of the Moors,” etc. Number 258. Paper, 
426 pages. 

A stirring and powerful story of the 
rude people of the moorlands, its scene 


laid in ‘‘ the lonely valley.”’ 


Tue or THE Gotpen Cuain. By R. D. Chet- 
wode, author of ‘* John of Strathbourne.” No. 257. 
Paper, 311 pages. Each 50 cents. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 

The scenes of this novel are laid in 
England in the twelfth century, and the 
recital is forceful and graphic. It re- 
quires a little stretch of adaptability to 
the fitness of things, to accept without 
introduction a story in the first person, 
laid in so remote a time; but the scenes 
and the spirit of those early days are 
well presented in a series of exciting 


and adventurous experiences. 


Taves in A Country STORE AND ACCOMPANYING 
Jerse. By Rev. Alvin Lincoln Snow. Cloth, 8vo, 
318 pages; $1.40. Illustrated. Creston, Ia.: The 
Snow Publishing Firm. 
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GEORGE D. CHAMBERLAIN 
Editor and Publisher. 


CONDUCTED IN THE INTERESTS OF THE 
HIGHER LIFE OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Through Lent to Easter 


HE ‘Lenten period has been com- 

pared to the valley of humiliation. 
Theoretically it has among Christian 
people such a character. By general 
consent amusements of the lighter va- 
riety are relegated to the background 
during the forty days preceding Easter, 
a period of self-denial is inaugurated, 
the poor are considered, and deeds of 
charity take the place in public thought 
which has been held by social functions. 
To the outward view, the social life of 
the people, especially in the larger 
cities and in certain church circles, 
takes a new phase. Its frivolity has 
for the time being been laid aside, and 
in its place we see the sober, thought- 
ful, helpful side. With his Master, 
the Christian is walking through the 
shadow, and the great social world pays 
him due respect. 

Does the question sometimes arise, 
In how far is the Lenten profession sin- 
cere? Doubtless ; and possibly the in- 
quiry may have a basis upon which to 
rest. Is it, in fact, true that envy, 
malice, pride, deceit, and hypocrisy, 
with all of the other unchristian attri- 
butes, are laid aside during this peniten- 
tial period? Does every professor”’ 
indeed turn the searchlight inward, and 
endeavor faithfully to detect and banish 
all of the unworthy elements from his 
life — not merely for the forty days of 
Lent, but for alldays? Does he indeed 


strive to make the hard side of life 
softer, and the seamy side smoother, 
for the unfortunate brother or sister 
with whom he walks ‘“‘ side by side to a 
common destiny’’? If not, then the 
true Lenten spirit has knocked in vain 
at his heart ; and his life, however cor- 
rect in form, has not become a religious 
life, in the true sense of that term. 
‘*Pure religion and undefiled before 
God and the Father is this, To visit 
the fatherless and widows in their afflic- 
tion, and to keep himself unspotted from 
the world.”’ 


But the true Lenten spirit does not 
depart with the coming of Easter’s 
glories. Rather it springs into newer, 
brighter, broader life. Throughout the 
Christian world the coming of Easter 
morning means gladness and blessing. 
The grave has opened, and from its 
once dark portal shines the holy light of 
the resurrection. In the joy of its glory 
man greets his brother man with a rap- 
turous salutation. The pealing of bells, 
the fragrance of flowers, the glory of 
springtime sunshine, are all types of 
the Christian triumph which. is cele- 
brated on this day. Adherents of the 
Greek church, as we are told, especially 
in Russia, have a greeting peculiar to 
the day: ‘Christ has risen!’’ ‘‘ He 
has risen indeed !’’ and the assurance 
is sealed with a mutual kiss, regardless 
of the rank or social station of the par- 
ties. 

If our salutations are less impulsive 
than those of far away peoples, they 
certainly should not be less sincere ; 
should not fail of such substantial back- 
ing by words and deeds of kindness as 
shall show to the onlooking world, in 
indisputable testimony, that the Lenten 
profession is made in sincerity, and 
that the glory of Easter morning shines 
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through the lives of its celebrants, to 
brighten the path of those who wander 
still in darkness, to cheer those who sit 
in sorrow. ‘‘Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these, 
my brethren, ye have done it unto me.”’ 


The True Optimism 


PTIMISM is a blessed thing in 

these days, when ‘‘the mourners 
go about the street’’ and assure us 
that the nation is going to destruction. 
We are indeed living in serious times, 
but 


**God’s in his heaven — 
All’s right with the world.”’ 


Let us strive to cultivate a spirit of 
optimism in the home, in the office, 
on the street. We can do no greater 
service to humanity than to live and 
work always with a great hope, which, 
in the very nature of things, will grow 
more and more into a great certainty. 

You wish things better than they are? 
Set about doing what you can to make 
them better. Fill the home with a 
spirit of belief in man. Fire the other 
day destroyed a building in which a 
German carried on a modest tailoring 
business. He has always been a cheery 
body, winning friends by the very force 
of his sunshiny nature. It was touch- 
ing to see him the morning after the 
fire as one after another of the city’s 
best business men called upon him 
where he had sought temporary quar- 
ters and assured him of their sympathy 
—backing it up with offers to assist 
him in beginning again. Our German 
friend could hardly believe it ; it was a 
revelation to him that his. misfortune 
should appeal to and expose such gen- 
erous hearts hidden away under raoney- 
getting coats of mail. 

Goodness is all about us. We are 


just a little ashamed to show our hearts, 
and it is only the unusual occasion that 
forces us into the open. It will be this 
latent goodness in men generally that 
will save this country, and guide us into 
making of this people a nation whose 
God is the Lord. 


Singleness of Heart 

OOD HOUSEKEEPING has 
preached earnestly the doctrine of 
a true optimism ; of looking upon the 
bright side of life, with the view to mak- 
ing life brighter under the doctrine of 
compensation ; the cultivation of cour- 
age and hopefulness instead of their too 
common opposites. This is an espe- 
cially appropriate theme for the Easter 
season. The whole spirit of that great 
occasion stands in harmony with the 

hopeful and the cheerful side of life. 
Close beside this virtue we shall find 
another — that of sincerity. Ah, how 
sadly the heart lacks confidence in hu- 
man kind, because it has been so often 
betrayed through false pretense |! Here 
is an evil which affects alike the busi- 
ness, social, and domestic interests. 
The first-named protects itself, or at- 
tempts to, by a network of safeguards ; 
the social life has largely been surren- 
dered to the conventional ; but in the 
home life, alas! the guerrilla warfare 
still continues. There is no mother 
worthy the name and the sacred posi- 
tion, but wishes her child, son or daugh- 
ter, to grow up sincere, truthful, re- 
spected. More surely than anywhere 
else, the seeds of such a harvest are 
sown in the home. Happy the child 
who can truthfully boast : ‘‘ My mother 
means just what she says, every time ; 
and so does father.’’ A double- 
minded man is unstable in all his ways.”’ 
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MOON’S PHASES 


C Last Quarter, 3d. 6h. 55m. A. M. 
@New Moon, 10d. th. 21m. A.M. 


Soft warm rains the wild flowers know, 
Sent from low gray skies; 

Streams swell broad in onward flow, 

On willow limbs new leaf buds grow, 
Harsh winds become mild sighs. 


Sat Moon. 

2 Sun = Easter Sunday. 

3 Mon 

4 Tue 

Wed = Venus rises, 3.53 a. m. 

6 Thu Moon nearest the Earth. 

7 Fri Conjunction of Venus and the 
8 Sat Moon. 

9 Sun Low Sunday. 

10 Mon Conjunction of Mercury and the 
tr Tue Moon. 

12. Wed Conjunction of Mercury and the 
13. Thu Sun. 

14 Fri Conjunction of Neptune and the 
15 Sat Moon. 

16 Sun 

17. Mon 

18 Tue Conjunction of Mars and the Moon. 
19 Wed 

20 Thu 

21 Fri 

22 Sat 

23 Sua 

24 Mon 

25 Tue Conjunction of Jupiter and the 
26 Wed Moon. 


27. Thu | Conjunction of Uranus and the 


. | Moon. 
28 Fri | Moon runs low. 
29 Sat 
3° Sun | 


APRIL, 1899 


Conjunction of Saturn and the 


THE HOUSEHOLD CALENDAR 


(Standard Eastern Time) 


) First Quarter, 17d. 5h. 43m. P.M. 
OF ull Moon, 


25d. 2h. 22m. P.M. 


Adding to Our Stars 


When the French revolution broke out La- 
lande, the astronomer, devoted himself so closely 
to watching the stars that he escaped Robes- 
pierre and the guillotine. ‘‘I have to thank my 
stars for it,’’? said he. Few of us have as 
many stars to thank, and we must try to add 
a few to our list this month. I am always 
sorry to part with Orion. You'll see the three 
stars of his belt just.sabove the horizon in the 
west. His shoulders are still towering above, 
and on one of them shines the bright Betelgeux. 
After taking a good look at the sinking Orion 
in the west, look right overhead. There you 
will see the constellation of Leo, and the bright 
star Regulus, which we pointed out last month 
in the handle of the Sickle. Now from Regulus 
follow along almost due west across the sky. 
About half way to the horizon is a bright star. 
This is Procyon, the big star in Canis Minor; 
then on the western horizon, just on the point 
of setting, is Sirius, a great, glorious starin Canis 
Major. Sirius seems the biggest and the bright- 
est of all the fixed stars, and can be easily found. 
Seneca, almost two thousand years ago, de- 
scribed it as very red, but it isn’t what we call 
red nowadays. Sirius will be out of sight in a 
few weeks, but if you will trace from where it is 
now, half the distance to the north pole, in a great 
sweep across the sky, you will come to Gemini, 
the ‘‘ heavenly twins,’’ and the two big stars in 
the group are the twins themselves, Castor and’ 
Pollux. These stars, with the exception of 
Sirius, you can see for several weeks. 
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BULGARIAN PEASANT GIRLS AT THE SPRIN( 


spe 


